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HE sleek trawler “North Star,” newest addition to the fleet 
owned by O’Hara Bros. Co., Inc. of Boston, Mass., joins Depend On 
the long line of famous vessels that depend on Columbian COLUMBIAN 


cordage. This new trawler is completely equipped with Colum- 
bian Pure Manila Rope. 


For Your | 
Today, more and more ships are selecting Columbian 

cordage for their important jobs. Columbian builds depend- TOUGH JOBS 
ability into its rope. Made of top grade pure manila fibres 
chosen by our own buyers residing in the Philippines, it is 
quality controlled every step of the way. In our modern mill 
this rope is carefully water proofed and lubricated—two exclu- 
sive Columbian processes which assure you: (1) A more flexible, 
“live” rope in all kinds of weather. (2) A longer wearing rope 
protected against unnecessary friction and decay. 
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COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY © Caen 
Auburn ” “The Cordage City” New York 4 every step of the way 
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CAPTAIN ANTHONY THOMAS 








“JENNIE B”’, owned by Anthony Thomas, Provincetown, Mass. Measures 39’ overall, 12' beam, 5’ 7” draft 
and is powered with a six-cylinder 100 H. P. SUPERIOR Diesel. 











Once again the SUPERIOR Diesel is selected for 
the responsible job of powering a typical “Cape 
Codder” . . . Built for heavy weather off the Cape, 
these boats must be able to take what comes—winter 
or summer—and like it! ...No wonder the proven 
reliability of SUPERIOR Diesels appeals to these Cape 
fishermen whose lives and livelihood depend on trust- 
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worthy engine performance. 


SUPERIOR Diesels are now firmly entrenched in 
the Provincetown fleet... other captains are smiling 
with Captain Thomas, especially when the SUPERIOR’S 
operating cost is compared with previous costs. 





There are 33 Models from which to select 


YOUR SUPERIOR! 






The SUPERIOR 
Model MRA-6 
100 H.P. Diesel 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY... superior ENGINE DIVISION 


FACTORIES: Springfield, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa. - SALES OFFICES: Springfield, Ohio; Philedetphio, Pa.; New York, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Jacksonville, Fia.; Houston, Texas 
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“NORTH STAR ” 40, soin the “BEAR 


OF OAKLAND 








Capt. Isak Lystad (right) master of the “North Star”, and 
Capt. E. L. Bush, ice pilot, studying a map of Little Amer- 
ica. The “North Star” will touch Honolulu; Suva, Fiji; Dun- 
edin, New Zealand; and will then sail for Little America’ 


ATLAS IMPERIAL DIESEL ENGINE CO. 


EASTERN DIVISION . . . . 115 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION . . . 5726 NAVIGATION BLVD., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
CENTRAL DIVISION . . . . 228 NO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


in Little LYTLE 


"THE Bureau of Indian Affairs’ supply ship “North Star”, which re- 
cently returned to Seattle from an arctic cruise to Point Barrow, 
sailed on December 10 for Little America to join the Atlas Diesel- 
powered “Bear of Oakland”, flagship of Admiral Byrd's expedition. 


The “North Star”, which carries a pair of 4 cylinder, 110 H.P. Atlas 
Diesel generating sets, is taking supplies to the South Polar explor- 
ers who are now busily completing their surveys during the antarc- 
tic summer. At the conclusion of this expedition, the “North Star” and 
“Bear of Oakland” will bring all members and equipment home. 

















It is significant to note the number of Atlas Diesel engines that are 
chosen to power vessels engaged in missions in which the success 
of the venture and the lives of the participants are dependent upon 
RELIABLE POWER. Commercial fishermen and work boat owners are 
keenly appreciative of these attributes of an Atlas Imperial Diesel. 


WESTERN DIVISION ...... 1000 NINETEENTH AVENUE, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
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Need of More Safety Measures for Fishing Boats 


Every safety device should be provided, 
every safety precaution should be taken 


HE career of a fisherman is fraught with many dangers 

which cannot be eliminated—wind, fog, high seas, hurri- 

canes, collisions which are unavoidable, running aground 
in unfavorable weather conditions. 

But there are protections which can be thrown around these 
men who risk their lives in the daily pursuit of their calling. 

Every fishing vessel should carry flares, with which it is gen- 
erally possible to attract attention of nearby vessels or light- 
houses in cases of emergency. These should be readily accessible. 

Dories should be covered as a protection against their becom- 
ing frozen so solidly that they cannot be pried apart and put 
overboard. A piece of canvas extending over the top and down 
below the dory gunwales would be suitable. 

All fishing boats should carry communicating equipment, 
either wireless or radio telephone. By the use of communica- 
tion, aid can be summoned momentarily and assistance can 
generally be expected to arrive at the scene in time to prevent 
casualties. 

In order to expedite towing by the Coast Guard in case of 
break-down, every fishing boat should carry proper towing 
equipment, including a bridle. With this, the Coast Guard 
boat’s hawser can be attached easily and quickly. 

All precautions should be taken against possible failure of 
engines and other equipment. Such failures often lead to seri- 
ous difficulties, which are hard to overcome while at sea. A 
proper maintenance program, including periodic inspection, 
would eliminate much grief. 

Fire extinguishing equipment is far more important at sea 
than on land, because when fire breaks out on board ship, there 
is no time to get outside help. All motor-powered boats are re- 
quired to carry certain fire fighting apparatus, but this could 
be well supplemented to provide maximum protection. 

After a boat has been fully furnished with every available 
safety device, there is, of course, one more important consid- 
eration. That is the proper use of the equipment. Every man 
aboard should have complete knowledge for using the equip- 
ment. Many accidents could be prevented, or at least mini- 
mized, by making full use of equipment at hand. 

Factories throw all manner of safeguards around their em- 
ployees. Manufacturing plants pay much attention to accident 
prevention. 

When human life is at stake, too many precautions for its 
preservation cannot be taken. One life saved is worth the cost. 

A man on land has some chance of saving himself in a dis- 


aster, but a man at sea has to depend entirely on such things 
as fire-extinguishers, life preservers, life boats, flares and assist- 
ance from other craft. 

A fishing vessel is a production plant afloat. It represents 
a considerable investment of money and man power, and should 
be as fully protected against fire, accident and employees’ haz- 
ards as the most advanced safety measures make possible. 

‘The human inclination to become careless and often uncon- 
sciously negligent must be guarded against. The price of safety 
is eternal vigilance aided by the proper appliances and rigidly 
enforced rules of conduct for the employer and the employee. 

Many accidents aboard ship could be avoided by the elimina- 
tion of carelessness and indifference to the fundamental laws of 
nature. 

Fishermen work hard, much of the time in conflict with the 
elements. They are a hardy lot, and accept as a matter of course 
uncertainty and insecurity, as do their families. 

Let us put the business of producing fish on the highest pos- 
sible level of safety and security from accident or disaster, with 
more and better safety devices, more and greater precautions. 
Safety pays dividends to owners, crew members and society. 

The human element will always be an undeterminable fac- 
tor, but the practical requirements for safety can be quite well 
standardized. Many fishing vessels fully meet these require- 
ments, while others meet some, and still others only the mini- 
mum number. If these safety requirements were standardized 
and made compulsory, with proper modifications for different 
classes of boats and service, no hardship or unfair advantage 
would result, and the industry would protect itself against pre- 
ventable loss of material and men. 

Of course, there are Government regulations which must be 
met, but we are referring to matters of self-regulation, and 
more and better safety equipment and supervision than the 
Government requires. 

The fact that major disasters are infrequent is no reason for 
relaxing vigilance. A major disaster can equal many small ones, 
and vice versa. No disaster or accident is pleasant to con- 
template, especially if it could have been avoided. 

Tribute must be paid to the Coast Guard, always ready to 
come to the assistance of disabled craft, remove injured men, 
search for survivors, and to be of any service to vessels or men 
in distress. 

But we should make sure that no calls for help could have 
been avoided by proper inspection, provisions for safe opera- 
tion and responsible supervision. 
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Chesapeake Corp. Uses Rack Culture for Oysters 


Paul Titlow Describes Scientific Methods 
to Produce Oysters of Uniform Excellence 





One corner of the 20-acre oyster planting of the Chesapeake Corp. in York River, Va. The oysters are shown taking a sun bath 
at low tide. The racks seen form four rows, of which there are many. Photo by Paul Titlow. 


BUMPER crop of oysters, developed by scientific meth- 

ods, through which the size, condition and flavor of the 

bivalves is more nearly under the control of the pro- 
ducer than those grown under average conditions, is being 
harvested in Virginia this winter by the Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion of West Point, which owns hundreds of acres of choice 
oyster bottoms in York River. 

Graham Evans, superintendent of the corporation’s oyster 
department, says large scale experiments in oyster culture 
which he has been directing for several years are now justify- 
ing the great expense and labor and are proving that the finest 
oysters in the world can be grown in the York River now as 
in former years if the oysters are planted at the right time, 
in the right place and if the stock is not permitted to deterior- 
ate from year to year. 

Right now better hotels and restaurants in many eastern 
cities are serving York River oysters grown by the Sea-Rac 
method and developed to suit the exacting requirements of 
scientists and epicures who have watched and sampled them 
daily since they were planted. 

In May of last year the Chesapeake Corporation imported 
thousands of: bushels of choice three-year-old seed oysters of 


A sea-rack about two- 
thirds full of selected 
seed oysters, ready to 
go into the water. The 
stick is moved as the 
oysters develop and 
fill out the rack. 
Photo by Paul Titlow. 





uniform size from New England. The oysters were carefully 
sorted, graded and placed by hand in wire baskets. The bas- 
kets, ten thousand of them, were then set on creosoted sills— 
three thousand, covering 20 acres or more—off the bottom, in 
Queen’s Creek, a branch of York River. The experiment cost 
a young fortune—between fifty-five and sixty thousand dollars. 

All through the summer a big crew, stationed on the spot in 
a houseboat, has kept watch over the huge planting, inspecting 
daily, rearranging baskets disturbed by wind and tide, testing, 
sampling and measuring growth. At frequent intervals scien- 
tists came to study the rapidly developing oysters and in a 
laboratory set up on the houseboat, not only the oysters, but 
the water was subjected to miscroscopic examination, to check 
growth, flavor, purity of the water, its food and salt content 
and every factor affecting the life of an oyster. 

While the primary purpose of the experiment was the de- 
velopment of high-grade adult oysters with which to build up 
run-down native stock and to demonstrate that oysters grow 
and develop to a greater degree of perfection when planted on 
hard bottom, protected from smothering silt deposits, a by- 
product of the experiment has been thousands of bushels of 


exceptionally delicious oysters, of uniform size and quality. 


Sampled by epicures in many eastern and middle western cities 
the unanimous opinion has been that the product of the Sea- 
Rac experiment is just about the tops in oysters. It is frankly 
admitted that this method of culture is expensive and that 
oysters grown by the Sea-Rac process must bring premium 
prices. But the point is that the Chesapeake Corporation 
hoped to demonstrate by its experiments that by building up 
the bottoms with shells, getting the oysters out of the mud 
and improving the stock by importing new stock and leaving 
plenty of adult oysters on the rocks, the quality of the oysters 
in the rivers of Virginia can be greatly improved. 

Mr. Evans points out that because the young oysters grow 
faster off the bottom in the sea-racks, developing more in one 
year than they would in two or three on the average river 
bottom, they are, size for size, more tender and luscious. 

Sunshine, too, is given credit for having a good deal to do 
with the superior flavor of oysters produced at the experiment 
station. At low tide each day the oysters take a healthful 
sunbath. Indeed, visitors who happen to arrive at low tide are 
treated to a most unusual sight. Millions of oysters, covering 
many acres, lie in the sun and actually seem to be enjoying 
themselves. One finds oneself listening for some audible sound 
of merriment. If any oyster could sing, whistle, chuckle, purr, 
or something, the Queen’s Creek Oyster Farm would be Mecca 
for thousands of tourists. As the tide falls and the oysters, full 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Upper left: The pocket has been lifted clear of the water, and the men are working the fish toward the big boat. Upper right: 
Fish in the net. Lower left: Fish being dipped from net to boat. Lower right: Fish are sorted, some species cleaned immedi- 


ately, then ice-packed in the hold. Dories, used to lift the nets, are shown astern being towed. 


Pound Net Fishing off Long Island 


Sunrise Fish Co. Operates Four Pounds 


IFTY-FIVE million pounds of fish are taken each year 

from the waters surrounding Suffolk County, which com- 

prises the furthermost tip of Long Island. Some 2,000 
commercial fishermen are engaged in this work, bringing in 
the 33 varieties of fish that invade these waters. 

The Sunrise Fish Co. of Islip, L. 1, has four pounds off the 
Long Island coast, located between Jones Beach and Fire Island 
Lighthouse. From these pounds the Company hauls and ships 
each year over 114 million pounds of fish. 

The season begins with the first coastwise run of mackerel 
early in April and ends with the last run of mackerel back 
down the coast the last of November. 

During the Winter and early Spring months the fishermen 
overhaul nets and boats and set new poles to replace those lost 
in Winter storms. 

The poles are set in 40 to 50 feet of water approximately 
two or three miles off-shore. A line of poles 50 ft. apart con- 
stitutes the leader and a strap or pocket is at one end, usually 
the off-shore end. This line of poles is set at right angles to 
the shore line so that the fish, which naturally swim up and 
down the coast, will be led into the pocket after they swim 
around the leader. The leader is about 1700 feet long. 

Between the leader poles thin ropes are strung 9 inches apart 
on heavy rope. ‘ Weights keep the lines perpendicular. This 
type of rig gives the fish a sporting chance and allows the 
small ones to get through easily. 


The entrance to the trap is heart-shaped with a single open- 
ing called the funnel leading to the large round pocket. Net- 
ting is rigged to the poles with block and tackle so that the 
pocket may be raised and lowered. The bottom of the pocket 
is reinforced with heavy rope laid out like the spokes of a 
wagon wheel. These pockets will hold about 85,000 pounds 
of fish. 

The Sunrise Fish Co. was founded by Peter Schaper 16 
years ago, and four Schaper brothers are partners in the busi- 
ness—Nikolas, Arie, Louie and William. 

During the Summer months the fishermen stay at the Cap 
Tree Island camp operated by the Company. Here the nets 
are mended and painted with a preservative. The heart and 
pocket of the nets are replaced every six weeks. 

The camp is located in Great South Bay about three miles 
from Fire Island Inlet and about six miles from the mainland 
station at Islip. 

Big game fish such as sharks, stingrays and tuna are fre- 
quently found in the traps. These big fish damage the nets 
and cause the men many an anxious moment. Tuna, known 
to sportsmen as “torpedoes” because of their lightning strike, 
have been known to go right through the heavy nets. A few 
years ago the Sunrise Fish Co. brought in a six ton whale shark 
from one of their traps. 
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Ideas for Making a Better New Boat 


Capt. Elwell B. Thomas Discusses Practical 
Ways to Improve Construction Details 


AVING owned quite a number of second hand boats I 

have generally found that one builder will improve con- 

struction in one part of a vessel while another feature in 
his vessels may not be up to the usual standard, whereas an- 
other builder will improve that latter feature and the former 
will not be as good as would be desired. Therefore, I have 
generally found that most boats I have purchased have needed 
some small improvements that would have been much easier to 
incorporate in the original construction of the vessel. 


Quarter Bitts 

For instance, quarter bitts are often too light for the strains 
they may encounter and even if they are heavy, they may not 
be stepped heavily enough. Especially if the bitts are stepped 
through the after deck of a small boat such as a lobster boat, 
it may be advisable to fit a heavy piece of oak plank above the 
deck through which the bitt steps, and fasten the plank with 
through bolts down through deck and deck beams. This plank 
should be in addition to the plank which should be found be- 
low the deck beams. Both bitt partners may not be too much 
strength in case of towing in a heavy sea, etc. 


Coamings 

If you are thinking of having a new boat built or are al- 
ready building it, be sure if it is a small one, that the coam- 
ings of the cockpit are heavy enough. These are often too 
light, and especially if they are high at all there is apt to be 
trouble with their warping out of shape or being pulled out of 
shape. Their constant working back and forth as pots or nets 
are hauled over the side eventually opens up the seam where 
they make to the deck and gives a chance for rot to set in. 
Therefore cockpit coamings should be of sufficient thickness, 
and if they are long it is very advisable to run securely fast- 
ened stanchions from the cockpit floor to the top of the 
coaming. If it is desirable these stanchions may be extended 
high enough above the coaming to form light duty bitts. 

Deck Structures 

Another important point is to be sure that the deck beams 
are plenty heavy, and with cabin or fo’c’s’le it is well to plan 
the layout in order that bulkheads will come where they can 
serve as strengthening members under the deck where most 
needed, or plan to have stanchions in those spots where 
needed and plan the layout so that the stanchions will be in 
the way as little as possible. Builders are quite apt to put deck 
beams under the main deck sufficiently heavy but the deck 
beams over cabins, especially in the smaller boats are often too 
light or spaced too far apart. 

A fairly light beam is generally all right under ordinary 
conditions. If you happen to stand in the cabin and press 
with the flat of your hand against the under side of a deck 
beam just at the spot where some heavy person lands when he 
jumps down from the dock to the deck, you will be surprised 
at the amount that the deck springs down, in a great many 





Boat being framed at Morse Boatbuilding Co., Thomaston, Me. 


small and moderate sized boats. Of course when this deck 
springs in the neighborhood of skylights, hatches, or deck 
houses, it cannot be wondered at that these fittings leak in 
a short time where they make to the deck. Heavier deck 
beams will do much to eliminate this difficulty. 

And speaking of these various deck structures, be sure that 
they are set in plenty of white lead, or other suitable material 
and in addition to this there also should be quarter round 
set in plenty of the same material and fitted all around the 
outside of the structure where it makes to the deck. I re- 
cently installed a pilot house on my party boat Bear and 
when doing so I even bedded the sills of the wheel house in 
white lead where they made to the deck, and as a result had a 
thoroughly tight joint. 

Speaking of party boats, the decks of these boats should be 
especially heavy because a great deal of weight is often con- 
centrated on a relatively small part of the deck. Also the pas- 
sengers aboard a party boat are quite apt to jump and bounce 
around a lot more on decks than are loads of fish or a bunch 
of pots. Another thing about a party boat is that her decks 
are much drier most of the time than are the decks of fisher- 
men and should be planked heavier than would seem necessary 
at a first glance, in order to hold caulking more securely when 
the decks are very dry on hot summer days. 

Ventilation 

By all means, while that new boat is building, insure proper 
ventilation of the forepeak, lazarette, and cockpit ceiling or 
staving. If you cannot bore holes or use some other simple 
method because of the danger of water working in during a 
seaway, it is worth the extra expense to fit some sort of ven- 
tilators that can be closed in wet going. I use what is known 
to the trade as “ice box ventilators” with much success and 
they can be purchased almost anywhere, or ordered for you, 
in various sizes. They may be placed horizontally or vertically 
and are pretty watertight and ventilate very well. They will 
save their cost many times over in the aid that their ventila- 
tion gives in prevention of decay, if they are opened when- 
ever possible in good weather. 

For preservation of the vessel, it is most advisable to ven- 
tilate in back of the ceiling by leaving a space of a half inch 
or so between the top strake of ceiling and the clamp. If 
more ventilation is desired, it is advisable to leave a space of 
one-quarter inch or a little more between each strake of ceil- 
ing from just above the turn of the bilge to the deck. Also it 
is well to ventilate all locker doors, drawers, etc. Then not 


-only will the vessel be drier, but the contents of lockers and 


drawers will keep better. 


Wheel and Compass 

A mistake often made in the construction of a new boat is 
the fitting of a wheel that is too small for comfortable steer- 
ing of the vessel. This is particularly true in the smaller 
boats. The reason for these small wheels is that they are 
cheaper in original cost, but I feel that it is money well spent 
to install a decent sized wheel for it gives greater leverage 
and also has a sort of flywheel effect that enables the helms- 
man to spin the wheel with rapidity and ease when necessary. 
Often, also, the larger wheel will enable the helmsman to stand 
in a more comfortable steering position, and it can be reached 
from either side more easily if one is single handed and has 
to leave the helm. 

And when thinking of the wheel and steering it is well to 
insure a permanent place for the compass and see that it is 
properly lighted. This is not always done in small boats. Un- 
less a large wheel house is fitted, I find that the compass is 
generally kicked around or stowed in a locker, and is the most 
abused fitting aboard a vessel. 

In considering the compass when building a new boat, it is 
not only advisable to fit a permanent place for it, but it is 
advisable to hire a competent compass adjuster. You will 
know when he is finished that your compass is more than a 
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At the Fishery Advisory Committee meeting. Left to right: 
Charles E. Jackson, Asst. Director, Fish and Wildlife Service; 
Charles W. Triggs, Chairman, Fishery Advisory Committee; 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, and Dr. Ira -N. 
Gabrielson, Director, Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Consider National Association 
O NE of the most important things that came before the 


Fishery Advisory Committee at its meeting in Wash- 

ington, D. C. on January 30 and 31, was the question 
of forming a Nationa! organization of the commercial fishery 
industry of the United States. The matter was considered at 
great length, and the consensus of opinion was, that in the 
present defense emergency, the commercial fishery industry, 
both as a source of a valuable food supply and also as a sort 
of secondary navy, should be organized nationally, so as to 
receive proper consideration. The chairman of the committee 
was authorized to contact the various fish associations, now 
functioning, producers, boat-owners and others interested in 
commercial fisheries, and request them to send delegates to a 
meeting, to be called within 30 days, at which meeting the ad- 
visability and practicality of a National organization would be 
thoroughly discussed and some action taken. 
decoration. Many fishermen have piled up because of a faulty 
compass or errors in calculations of currents, leeway, etc. A 
binnacle over the compass will be of great benefit in daytime, 
since when it is used and lighted there is not the eye strain 
from reflections on the glass of the compass that can be so 
trying at times. I always use the binnacle, day and night, only 
removing it to take bearings. Incidentally, I use a green bulb 
in the binnacle at night. 

Other Hints 

More thought should be given to the tightness of deckhouse 
windows during the construction of a new vessel. It is seldom 
possible to make the general run of deckhouse windows per- 
fectly tight in a driving sea, so if tightness is not possible, an 
alternative is the fitting of a trough to carry away the water 
that leaks in before it can run down and do any damage. 

One feature that can be incorporated in a new vessel to ad- 
vantage without any great addition in cost is to fit the cabin 
or fo’c’sle floor boards down in sections that are fastened 
with screws, and easily removable for cleaning of bilges, etc. 
This may also be done advantageously with cockpit floors that 
are not self-bailing. 

Be sure that the mast step is thoroughly painted under the 
mast, preferably with some such mixture as pine tar and lin- 
seed oil, or creosote, and that proper drainage of the mast 
step is insured. 

Above almost all things, be sure that limbers are properly 
fitted before the plank is fitted, as the workman occasionally 
forgets the limbers in one floor or frame and it then becomes 
very difficult to cut them after the plank is on. 

There are many other things that can stand attention, such 
as being sure that the floors up aft in the run are deep enough 
so that they will lock over the shaft log where it is inside 
of the hull, and thereby prevent undue vibration; and insur- 
ing sufficiently long engine bed stringers to prevent galloping 
of the engine as is occasionally evident in vessels where the 
stringers are too short and the engine a heavy duty one. 


Wisconsin 


Fishermen Want Different 
Supervision of Fisheries 


T is regarded likely that a proposal will be made in the cur- 

rent Wisconsin legislature to divorce commercial fishing 

regulation on the Great Lakes from other game and fish ac- 
tivities of the Conservation Commission by creating a separate 
Bureau of Fisheries to supervise the industry. 

One of the principal complaints of some of the fishermen 
against the present heads of the Conservation Commission is 
that the Conservation Department is staffed with men who are 
not familiar with the procedure or the problems of commercial 
fishing and that their rulings are inclined to be arbitrary and 
discriminatory. 


Wisconsin Fishermen Appeal to Governor 


On Feb. 4th a delegation of commercial fishermen of Wis- 
consin went to the State capital, Madison, in an effort to make 
an appeal to Governor Julius P. Heil, in the fish net mesh con- 
troversy. They wanted to get the Governor to use his influence 
with the Wisconsin Conservation Commission, so that they 
would rescind the order increasing the mesh size of the fisher- 
men’s nets from two and three eights to two and one-half 
inches. Such an order was promulgated by the Commission in 
1940, and, except for an extension of time for its enforcement 
in certain sections of two lakes—Lakes Michigan and Superior 
—the supreme court of Wisconsin upheld the ruling as being 
just, in view of the small size fish that were being hauled in 
by commercial fishermen during the past few years. 

In discussing the matter with the Governor, one fisherman, 
Frank LeClair, of Two Rivers, on Lake Michigan, said that the 
Commission’s ruling had practically put the commercial fisher- 
men out of business, and that the new nets, with the larger 
mesh, had reduced the catches about 65 percent. 

The Governor advised the delegation that he was in full sym- 
pathy with them, and would see what could be done legally in 
the matter. The delegation returned to their homes with new 
hope. 


Schacht at Washington 

At the Fishery Advisory Committee meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on January 30 and 31, John R. Schacht, as President of 
the Great Lakes Fisheries Association, offered a_ resolution 
against an International Treaty to control the Great Lakes fish- 
eries. After considerable discussion it was decided to postpone 
action on the resolution until after thé International Board of 
Inquiry had made its report. 


Back Home in Michigan 


The Eugene Lafonds, who for the past 35 years have lived 
in Gloucester, Mass., have returned to their former Michigan 
home in Saint Ignace. They made the trip home via the New 
York barge canal aboard the gill netter Mary F. Ruth. The 
method and route was familiar as it was Capt. Eugene LaFond 
who, in 1905, led a fleet of Great Lakes gill netters through 
the canal and on to Gloucester. Here they established a new 
mode of snaring fish of the Atlantic. 


Fishermen to Get Loans for Lost Nets 


The Disaster Loan Corporation, a Federal agency charged 
with the responsibility of assisting worthy citizens who have 
suffered heavy losses because of conditions beyond their con- 
trol, is preparing to make loans to many commercial fishermen 
who lost practically all of their nets in the November 11 gale. 

The loans are made with the expressed purpose of replacing 
the equipment that was lost in the severe storm so that many 
of the fishermen will be able to continue in business and keep 
their men employed. 


Study Plan for Marking Gill Nets 
The U.S. Coast Guard, which has been working on a plan 
for better buoy marking for the locations of gill nets used in 


Great Lakes fishing, announces that this matter is now being 
taken up by the U.S. Army Engineers, Buffalo, N. Y. 





pe 
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Boston 


General Seafoods 
to Build Four Trawlers 


ENERAL Seafoods Corporation will build four Diesel 

steel trawlers at the American Ship Building Company 

in Clevland, Ohio, during the next 10 months, J. L. 
Alphen, President of Seafoods announces. 

The new ships will be of the same design as the five trawlers 
built by General Seafoods at the Bethlehem, Quincy, Mass., 
yards during 1937 and 1938. They will be 147 feet in length, 
with 26 ft. beam, 13 ft. draft, and will have a capacity of 
360,000 pounds. Delivery is scheduled at Boston Fish Pier 
for November 15, to enable passage through the St. Lawrence 
River before ice closes traffic. It is expected they will go into 
service with the present 40-Fathom Fleet of 19 Diesel and 
steam trawlers by the end of this year. 

Power will be furnished by Cooper-Bessemer 650 hp., 6 
cylinder main Diesel engines and 140 hp., 4. cylinder 
auxiliaries. 

The trawlers were designed by John Alden of Boston, and 
their construction will be under the supervision of Dwight 
Simpson of the designer’s organization. 


“Mary E. O’Hara” Disaster 

Eighteen fishermen met death, and five others of the crew 
were rescued, when the 92 ft. auxiliary dory schooner Mary 
E. O’Hara sank after colliding with a steel barge in Boston’s 
outer harbor on January 21. 

The survivors were rescued by the new trawler North Star, 
after being found clinging to the mast of the submerged craft. 

Both the Captain, Fred Wilson and the Engineer, Joseph 
Miller went down with the vessel, which was laden with 
50,000 pounds of fish. 

The Mary E. O’Hara was owned by O’Hara Bros. Co. of 
Boston, also owner of the North Star, and was built at Essex 
in 1922. 

The disaster was the worst in the history of the New Eng- 
land fishing fleet since the Gloucester schooner Columbia, once 
queen of the North Atlantic fisheries, went down with 24 
men in a furious storm on the Grand Banks in 1927. 

An $18,000 fund was established by the Boston Master Fish- 
ermen’s Charitable Association for the widows and children 
of the 18 men lost. The Atlantic Fishermen’s Union expected 
to aid with a fund of $3500 raised from its members, in addi- 
tion to paying the usual death benefit of $100 to each family. 

Another fund donated by the wholesale dealers at the Bos- 
ton Fish Pier paid $25 to each of the survivors for new 
clothing. 

Marine Fisheries Compact Discussed 

A meeting was held at Boston last month to discuss further 
the proposed Marine Fisheries Compact. This was the fourth 
convention held for this purpose. 

At the convention were delegates from Maine to Maryland. 
Among the principal supporting arguments in behalf of a Ma- 
rine Fisheries Compact for all the Atlantic Seaboard States is 
the need for uniform laws and sound management of the fish- 
eries. States in which the Marine Fisheries Compact may 
possibly be legalized this year are Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New York. 

One thing of importance other than the Compact itself that 
these conventions have accomplished is that they have enabled 
all phases of the fisheries to get together for a frank discussion 
of various problems confronting the fisheries. This in itself 
makes these meetings very useful and they are already bringing 
favorable results. 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries Expanding 

The Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co. recently took over three 
additional stores, Numbers 6, 8 and 10, adjacent to their Fish 
Pier plant. The new space is being renovated for general 
expansion. 

New Boat for Capt. LaRosa 

Capt. Chas. LaRosa of Everett, Mass., owner of the 
Charles M. Fauci III, has ordered a 78 ft. boat from W. S. 
Carter of Friendship, Me. The boat is expected to be com- 
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pleted during the Summer, and will be powered with a 4 cylin- 
der, 155 hp., 350 rpm., 1014x13 Atlas Diesel. 
“St. Mary” Has New Gray 

The 40 ft. Boston hooker St. Mary, owned by Matthew Pala- 
zolla has been equipped with a new 2-cylinder, 55 hp. Gray 
Diesel. 

On the Ways 

During the month of January the following fishing vessels 
were at the Atlantic Works of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Ship- 
building Division: Fabia, Winthrop, Dorchester, Newton, 
Vandal and Hekla. 


Seafood Purchases by the Army 


N army of 1,200,000 soldiers is being assembled at 214 

different places. Food will be in demand, and the Quar- 

termasters in the various Army posts will do the buying of 
perishable food supplies, including fresh fish and _ seafoods. 
Purchases will be made from local dealers on a monthly in- 
definite quantity contract basis, under competitive bidding, 
and in accordance with Federal specification requirements. 

Canned goods will be purchased at Army supply depots, un- 
der competitive bidding, on a 90 day basis, and in accordance 
with Federal specification requirements. 

At the request of the Quartermaster Corps, a committee 
appointed from the fishery industry has been working with the 
Quartermaster General’s office in an effort to standardize the 
methods of purchase and to generate such a procedure as will 
assure the highest quality product being served to the boys 
in the camps. 

The plan is being developed in New England, starting in 
one corps area, and when found satisfactory to all concerned, 
will undoubtedly be applied to all of the industry. 


Boston Pier Landings for January 


(Hailing fares. Figure after name indicates number of trips) 


Adventure (3) 212,000 Mary E. O’Hara (1) 64,000 
Adventure II (2) 83,000 Muriel & Russell (3) 68,500 
Alicia (2) 68,000 Natale III (1) 63,000 
American (2) 129,000 Neptune (3) 309,000 
Antonina (2) 69,500 New Bedford (1) 44,000 
Arlington (2) 212,000 Newfoundland (1) 35,000 
Atlantic (3) 310,000 Newton (2) 195,000 
Bettina (3) 94,000 North Star (4) 413,000 
Billow (3) 283,000 Ocean (2) 367,000 
Boston (2) 146,000 Olympia (4) 130,800 
Breaker (2) 257,000 Plymouth (3) 226,000 
Breeze (2) 218,000 Pollyanna (1) 67,000 
Brookline (3) 318,000 Quincy (3) 250,000 
Cambridge (3) 204,000 Rainbow (3) 100,500 
Cape Ann (1) 35,000 Ripple (2) 197,000 
Comber (3) 360,000 Rita B. (4) 178,000 
Cormorant (2) 167,000 Rose Marie (1) 32,000 
Crest (2) 298,000 Ruth & Margaret (2) 82,000 
Dartmouth \(1) 55,000 St. George (1) 113,000 
Dawn (1) 69,000 St. Joseph (4) 101,300 
Dorchester (3) 255,000 Sea (2) 221,000 
Edith L. Boudreau (1) 39,000 Sea Ranger (2) 119,000 
Fabia (1) 138,000 Shamrock (2) 73,000 
Famiglia (2) 46,600 Spray (3) 342,000 
Flow (3) 361,000 Squall (3) 436,000 
Foam (2) 184,000 Stanley B. Butler (2) 180,000 
Frances C. Denehy (2) 76,000 Storm (3) 345,000 
Gale (3) 386,000 Surf (2) 418,000 
Geraldine & Phyllis(3) 158,000 Swell (2) 367,000 
Gertrude Parker (2) 88,000 Thomas Whalen (3) 333,000 
Gossoon (3) 156,000 Tide (2) 247,000 
Grand Marshall (1) 48,000 Triton (3) 306,000 
Hekla (3) 333,000 Vagabond (1) 51,000 
Helen M. (2) 66,000 Vandal (1) 48,000 
Killarney (2) 89,000 Venture II (3) 146,000 
Lark (Str.) (2) 190,000 Viking (1) 36,000 
Lark (5) 473,000 Wave (4) 673,000 
Laura Goulart (2) 91,000 Wm. J. O’Brien (3) 236,000 
Maris Stella (3) 170,500 Wm. L. Putnam (2) 111,000 
Marjorie Parker (3) 55,000 Winchester (3) 381,000 


Mary Grace (1) 50,000 Winthrop (3) 205,000 
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Gulf 


Army Camps Expected To 
Bring Boom to Seafood Dealers 


STABLISHMENT of a big army camp less than 90 miles 

from the Mississippi Gulf Coast is expected to help sea- 

food dealers of that coast and the industry in general in 
the long run. More than 52,000 troops will train there, at 
Camp Shelby, and already many thousands are there. Frequent 
leaves of absence and recreational trips to the Mississippi coast 
are taken by literally thousands of the men, many of whom 
are from mid-West sections where fresh sea-foods are not so 
well known as seafood men would wish. On these trips many 
of the men eat seafoods of one kind or another, and dealers 
say they will take a liking for them back to their camp and 
eventually to their homes. Shrimp and oysters are the chief 
seafood items the soldiers will get acquainted with. , 


Fresh Frozen Shrimp Gaining Favor 

Fresh frozen shrimp apparently are spreading in favor some- 
what as fresh frozen fillets of fish began and rose in favor in 
the East. Quite a number of Mississippi and Louisiana firms 
are packaging this product and say the trade is liking it. Gen- 
eral Seafoods well-known name is found on this product, the 
shrimp being frozen in New Orleans by a local concern. It is 
reported that the company will build its own freezing plant 
during this year. 

Then there are other firms offering frozen shrimp, some being 
sold as “quick-frozen shrimp” and some merely as “frozen 
shrimp.” One package made is a five-pound carton. After this 
is filled with frozen shrimp, deheaded of course, the carton is 
wet with cold water and immediately this is frozen, placing 
a protective coating around the package. 

Observers say that the freezing and quick-freezing of shrimp 
will progress greatly in the South during 1941, particularly in 
Louisiana, and that other seafoods of the mid-Gulf region will 
follow the trend. 


New Department of Conservation Formed 


W. H. Hodges, Jr., Elm Grove, La., was appointed head of 
the new Department of Conservation of Louisiana early in 
January. The State had formerly had a Conservation Depart- 
ment, but its organization was drastically changed, with the 
minerals section being withdrawn. The Department of which 
Mr. Hodges is new chief will be in charge of game and fish 
and enforcement laws. 

Another important addition to the department’s staff was 
made in January also, when Major James Brown was made co- 
ordinator of the State and the Federal conservation programs. 
Major Brown came down to Louisiana from Kentucky, where 





The “Penguin”, Capt. Paul Halat, of the DeJean Packing Co. 
fleet, Biloxi, Miss., powered with a type D-50 Lathrop Diesel 
engine. 








The “Augusta Ann”, 52 ft. shrimp trawler owned by Capt. 
Merritt Moore, Morgan City, La. Radio-telephone equipped 
and powered with a 100 hp. Superior engine. 


he held the post of director of the Division of Game and Fish 
of the Conservation Department of the State. He is also presi- 
dent of the American Fisheries Society. Expansion of Louisi- 
ana’s fisheries Conservation Department program is expected 
in 1941 under his direction. 


Finery from Fish Latest Style 

“Fish scale” costume jewelry for women—utilizing scales of 
fish such as the tarpon, gar, and drumfish—has become a new 
industry in Louisiana and the Gulf States, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service reports. 

Tarpon scales, about as large as a 50-cent piece and as thick 
as a couple of sheets of paper, are made up into fascinating 
lapel ornaments, pins, and other jewelry novelties. 

The scales of drumfish find a unique application in the manu- 
facture of this type of “fish-scale jewelry” in Florida, since 
their fine lustre and hardness render them most adaptable for 
this purpose. So firmly are the scales attached to the fish that 
an axe or a hatchet is necessary to remove them. 

In Louisiana, Percy Viosca, Jr., consulting biologist with the 
State Conservation Department, discovered a method by which 
costume jewelry could be made from scales of the Louisiana 
gar, long considered a menace in State waters. Upon close ex- 
amination of the fish scale, Viosca found that several of them 
were shaped like the little fish that frequent the coral reefs. 
Through months of continued study he discovered the scales’ 
resemblance to leaves, flower petals, and other objects. 

Pearl essence, or fish-scale essence—the silvery substance de- 
posited in the skin of many species of fish—has, for several 
centuries been used in the making of imitation pearls. This 
substance, when rubbed off the scales, freed from foreign mat- 
ter, and suspended in water or other suitable liquid, is applied 
on the inside of hollow beads or on the outside of solid ones. 
It imitates the genuine pearl quite satisfactorily and makes the 
ordinary imitation pearl of commerce. 


Fisheries Included in Texas Conference 


On the trail of ways to add seasonal foods to the year- 
around menu, refrigerating people of the Southwest will hold 
a conference on the University of Texas campus, Austin, Texas, 
March 13-14. 

Although National in scope the meet—jointly sponsored by 
the University and the American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers—will largely attract delegates from Texas and adjoining 
States, Dr. B. E. Short, program chairman, said. 

Main topics scheduled for discussion are the dairy industry, 
quick freezing and locker storage. A history of refrigerating 
may be added to round out the two-day program. 

About 200 representatives of the Southwest’s dairy industry, 
fisheries, fruit and vegetable stores, railway and truck compan- 
ies = various cold storage concerns are expected to attend the 
parley. 
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Maryland 


New Fisheries Laboratory 
Expected to Benefit Fishermen 


$100,000 laboratory to find new uses for seafood prod- 
ucts and increase production of crabs and oysters will 
be opened in College Park, Md., on April 1st. 

The building is one of the four fisheries technological labora- 
tories for the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and will be the 
headquarters for work on the Eastern seaboard. The service 
also has like laboratories in Ketchikan, Alaska, and Seattle, 
Wash., with another planned in Mayaquez, Puerto Rico. 

Laboratories for fisheries research in chemistry, chemical en- 
gineering, bacteriology, and nutrition, with offices for research 
workers will be included in the building. Twenty specialists 
will be employed under the direction of J. M. Lemon. 

Research will include studies in freezing fish, improving 
methods of crab and oyster production, nutritional studies, and 
investigation of the composition of various fish oils. 


Crisfield Specializing in Frozen Fillets 

Frozen fish is now one of Crisfield’s specialties, for example, 
a fish freezer freezes fillets shortly after they have been taken 
from the water. Cutting them is one of the most intricate jobs, 
since a fillet spoils more quickly than a whole fish because more 
surface is exposed to the bacteria from the slime of the fish’s 
skin and from the intestinal cavity. The tables and knives and 
the hands of the workers must be kept perfectly clean. Once 
the fillet is cut, it must be immediately frozen. 

To insure the safe arrival of fillets to the table, a chemically 
treated wrapper is used. On the inside there is a thin coating 
of salt crystals; and with the salt crystals is added one twenti- 
eth of one per cent of benzoate soda. When this comes in con- 
tact with the fillet, it kills all surface bacteria at once. 

Frozen soft crabs are also packed in large quantities. Over 
200,000 soft crabs were placed in the cold storage plant in 
Crisfield last Summer and now the packers are realizing a good 
price for them this Winter. 


Shad Make Early Appearance in Bays 

Shad have made their appearance in the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays sooner this year than usual. Some were caught 
in the Delaware Bay in January. The shad and herring season 
opened in the Virginia waters of the Chesapeake on February 
ist, and will open in the Maryland waters on March 1st. 

While shad have declined in the Chesapeake from 32,000,000 
pounds to about 6,000,000 pounds, Conservation Commissioner 
Warfield of Maryland says the reason for this was failure to 
permit enough brood stock to escape the nets of fishermen to 
permit them to restock the waters. 

Ralph Riggin & Bros. can herring and Lloyd Riggin, man- 
ager of the firm, has invented a machine that not only splits 
the fish but removes the bones. Phillips Packing Co., of Cam- 
bridge, Md., also pack large quantities of herring. 

Croakers is one specie of fish that seem to increase each year 
and there is a large demand with higher prices each season. 
Blues had almost vanished from the Chesapeake but last sea- 
son they made their appearance again. Pound fish, haul sein- 
ing, and drift nets are the modes used by the Chesapeake 
fishermen. A fleet of boats from Crisfield to Washington, D. C., 
run during the Winter. These captains buy the fish during the 
Summer months and put them in cold storage for Winter and 
this has proved to be a very profitable business. 


Oyster Prices High 

After the Christmas holidays, the oyster industry usually de- 
clines but this season oysters brought even higher prices, selling 
from $1 to $1.35 a bushel in the shell in local markets. The 
dredgers and tongers have made more money than for the past 
twenty years. Maryland is expected to show over a million 
bushel increase from that of last season. The stock has been 
better and the inspection even more rigid. The dredging sea- 
son closes on March 25th, and the tonging season on April 1st. 


Want Increased Tariff on Japanese Crabmeat 
At a meeting of the crabmeat packers of the United States, 
held in Washington, D. C., Senator Millard Tydings and Rep. 
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George L. Radcliffe were requested to ask the Tariff Commis- 
sion to investigate difference in cost of production of Japanese 
crabmeat and the crabmeat produced in the United States, with 
a view to taking action to increase the duty on the Japanese 
product to bring the cost in line with that of our own. Con- 
gressman David J. Ward, of Maryland, Bland of Virginia, and 
Hale Boggs of Louisiana are also using their influence to raise 
the tariff. 

S. G. Harris of Beaufort, S. C., chairman of the American 
Crab Packers’ Committee, told the Tariff Commission that if 
tariffs were increased on Japanese imports that it would pro- 
vide thousands of new jobs for American fishermen and in- 
crease the national income. 


Virginia Fishermen Permitted 
to Use Longer Nets 


N February 10 Virginia fishermen were informed that they 

would be permitted to use 1,200-foot pound nets for the 

remainder of this fishing season, since the request of the 
fishermen for this length of nets had been approved by the War 
Department. 

Officials of the Fisheries Commission stressed the fact that 
the approval carries only for the remainder of this season, and 
that further consideration must be’ given the matter before it 
is permanently adopted. 

At a meeting held in Newport News on January 22, spokes- 
men for commercial fishermen appeared before the Fisheries 
Commission with the request that the maximum length of 
pound nets be changed from 1,000 to 1,200 feet. Those appear- 
ing in behalf of the fishermen were C. O. Hammack, Sunny- 
bank; Leonard Balderson, Reedville; and W. Marvin Minter 
of Mathews. They declared that it had been the habit of pound 
net fishermen to use much more than 1,000 feet in their rigs 
for the last several years due to the fact that the law had not 
been enforced, but said that since they had been informed that 
the law would be enforced this year they felt the maximum 
legal length should be increased. 

Several other matters of importance to fishermen were acted 
on at the meeting on the 22nd. 

The Commission’s regulation concerning crab pots was 
amended to read that pots may be either staked or buoyed. 
The regulation in the past has required staking. 

Fred E. Ruediger reported on the establishment of the Bay- 
lor Survey line in Milford Haven. R. H. Callis voluntarily 
gave up 24.9 acres of oyster bottom held by him in the nat- 
ural rock area and Arthur Hudgins was granted permission to 
transplant oysters he has planted there. 

The Commission also instructed Ruediger to survey Queen’s 
Creek in Mathews County. This survey will be made in con- 
nection with a law passed in 1883 giving abutting property 
owners in the County the right to oyster grounds in creeks 
and inlets less than 100 yards in width. 


\ Trawlers Arrive 

A portion of the trawler fleet from the vicinity of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., put in its appearance in the Hampton Roads area 
last month and others were expected to arrive within the next 
few weeks to do their Winter fishing off the Virginia coast. 
Trawlers from New England usually arrive in Virginia waters 
prior to this time of the year, but this Winter has been so 
mild that it has been unneccessary for them to come south. 

A survey by the Virginia Commission of Fisheries showed 
that on Jan. 23 four boats were operating out of Phoebus and 
three from Hampton with a like number out of Norfolk. 


New Commissioner 

J. Brooks Mapp of Keller, Accomac County, has been named 
by Governor James H. Price as Commissioner of Fisheries to 
fill the vacancy created by Mapp’s brother, G. Walter Mapp. 

G. Walter Mapp, former Virginia Fisheries Commissioner, 
died on February 2 at the Accomac Hospital, Accomac, at the 
age of 65. His death was attributed to influenza and complica- 
tions and occurred only about two hours after he was removed 
from his home to the hospital. Mr. Mapp was appointed 
Commissioner of Fisheries by Governor Price on March 19, 
1938. 
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Maine 


Lobsters Being Publicized 
In Hollywood and New York 


AUL S. HAYES of Boothbay Harbor has proven once 
again that Maine folks can’t be fooled when it comes to 
lobsters and is conducting a one man educational campaign 
in Hollywood to teach the stars just how it’s done . 
Being a solid and super-enthusiastic Maine booster and after 
a long discourse on the excellent quality of the state’s lucious 
crusteceans Hayes issued a challenge to the movie colony to al- 
low him to prove his point and, receiving a ready acceptance, 
he appealed to Fisheries Commissioner Greenleaf for help. As 
a result Greenleaf with the cooperation of the Maine Develop- 
ment Commission has dispatched the necessary “props” to 
booster Hayes in the form of some choice select trademarked 
lobsters which will be served to an important gathering of 
movie greats at Producer Asher’s Beverley Hills estate. . 
Hayes stated that a few stars advised that they order lob- 
sters at least every third meal while in New York and for that 
reason alone Hayes feels that there is a lot of room for some 
effective missionary work in the land of glitter and glamour. 


Demonstrate Proper Way to Eat Lobster 


A movement now afoot to establish a universal method of 
eating a Maine boiled lobster with a minimum of waste and 
clutter gained momentum in New York City early this month 
when more than 400 fashionable big town epicures witnessed 
a demonstration of this fine art at the hands of two experts. 

This all got started three years ago when Everett Greaton, 
Executive Secretary of the Maine Development Commission, 
sold Mrs. Joseph E. Goodbar, former Maine woman and other 
members of big Christ Church on Park Avenue the idea of 
staging an annual Maine Lobster Dinner. Attending the feast 
as official representative of the state, Greaton was impressed 
with the varied and most inefficient methods used in extract- 
ing the meat from the shells and vice versa. 

When the time came to make plans for this year’s dinner, 
Greaton suggested that Mrs. Goodbar obtain the services of 
two of the best “lobster eaters” available so that the large 
gathering could get some valuable pointers and for the purpose 
of making a start towards the eventual universal adoption of 
“the perfect system”. 





The “Jesse Dutra”, Capt. Joe Frade, of Provincetown, 52 x 
151/, x 51/4, and powered with a 60 hp. Atlas Imperial Diesel 
engine, turning a 34 x 22 propeller. 





Henry H. Passion, Prov- 
incetown, Mass., owner of 
the fishing boat “Liberty”, 
powered by a Caterpillar 
Diesel D13000 marine 


engine. 





Searching around for experts Mrs. Goodbar chose none other 
than Dr. Ralph Sockman, well known pastor of the Church 
and Ralph S. Foss, New York publisher. These two men take 
their lobsters seriously and are now in practice to perfect their 
systems. 

On February 4th a shipment of more than 500 of Maine’s 
finest lobsters left Portland for the dinner which was held that 
evening. With them went Mr. Greaton who gave a talk on 
Maine to the gathering and showed several reels of the Com- 
mission’s latest movies. 


Lobster Goes 54 Miles 


Wanderlust seized one lobster tagged in the Fall of 1939 at 

Boothbay Harbor, and carried him 54 miles'away down the 
coast. 
’ “This is an unusual distance,” according to Leslie W. Scat- 
tergood, biologist of the Fish and Wildlife Service, “as no other 
tagged lobster was caught over 10 miles from the place of 
liberation. The average distance from the point of release to 
the point of capture was less than 2 miles. The tagging ef- 
forts have shown that migration of the lobster is of a limited 
nature.” 

The fishing intensity as shown by the tag returns varies con- 
siderably. In Boothbay Harbor, 56 per cent and 45 per cent 
of the tagged lobsters were caught in two experiments. In 
the Sheepscot River, 14 per cent were recovered and on the 
shoals in outer Booth Bay, 15 per cent were caught. 


Canadians Furnish Salmon for Restocking 


Canadian hatcheries have agreed to furnish 50,000 Atlantic 
salmon eggs to assist in the program of restoring the historic 
runs of this species in the New England States, according to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The eggs will be incubated and the fish reared at the Serv- 
ice’s Craig Brook (East Orland, Maine) station, which has re- 
cently acted as a collecting agency for these eggs from adult 
domestic Atlantic salmon trapped in the Penobscot River 
fishways. 

“This is the second season,” said Milton C. James, Assistant 
Chief, Division of Fish Culture, “that eggs have been secured 
from the Penobscot run, after a lapse of several years when 
the only supply was secured from Canada. The collections 
from Craig Brook this past year, while small, are most en- 
couraging, since they represent an increase over the 1939 col- 
lection and demonstrate that the remnants of the old Atlantic 
salmon run in Maine can be depended upon to furnish a mod- 
erate number of eggs to be used as a nucleus for the present 
program of restocking and restoring the New England run of 
salmon.” 


Wants Closer Cooperation With Canada 


Sea and Shore Fisheries Commissioner Arthur R. Greenleaf 
compared notes with Canadian Government officials on prob- 
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The “Mary Jane”, owned by Capt. Dan 
F. Mullins, New Bedford, Mass. Equipped 
with a 250 hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel, 
Kinney clutch, Hyde propeller, Hatha- 
way winch and fittings, Exide batteries, 
Edson steerer, and Fathometer. 





lems confronting the lobster industry on Jan. 24 in an attempt 
to devise some plan whereby Maine and its biggest competitor 
can cooperate more closely on marketing, production and 
prices. He conferred with a representative of the chief of the 
Canadian fisheries in Boston, who was being sent down for 
that purpose and that he had high hopes that some construc- 
tive steps towards a better mutual understanding of the whole 
situation would result. 


Large Schools of Shrimp Found 

Sea and Shore Fisheries Warden Fred Duplissy of New Har- 
bor reported to the Department on Jan. 18 that large schools 
of shrimp had been located off that port and that several fish- 
ermen had made good catches. One boat manned by Capt. 
Elliot Gilbert took 250 pounds in a few hours and received 10 
cents a pound for them. 

Commissioner Greenleaf said that no other section: are re- 
porting schools but is of the opinion that the shrimp are run- 
ning along many sections of the coast. He said that those taken 
at New Harbor were of large size and carried much spawn. 

In the past few years large schools have not been found until 
March so the run is apparently much earlier. The shrimp fish- 
ery in 1940 was negligible but under present market conditions 
a good price should be received providing the catch does not 
reach too large proportions. 


Fishermen’s Meetings Held to Discuss Problems 


Elroy Johnson of Bailey Island, well known Maine lobster- 
man, and field secretary of the Maine Fisheries Association, is 
touring a section of the Maine coast, holding meetings with the 
lobstermen, clam diggers, and other fishermen. The men are 
studying the problems of their industry and planning for con- 
certed action in matters designed for the benefit of the fishing 
industry. Questionnaires have already been distributed along 
the coast of Maine and are being returned to the Maine Fish- 
eries in large numbers by the fishermen. These, in conjunction 
with the meetings, are creating considerable interest along the 
whole coast. 


Packing Sardines in New Hampshire 


Sardine herring caught near Eastport this Winter are being 
packed 300 miles away in the inland New Hampshire town of 
Wolfeboro. A Maine law prohibits packing sardines between 
Dec. 1 and April 15. 

B. H. Wilson of Eastport decided to take advantage of the 
good sardine market, by packing in New Hampshire, where 
there is no such law. On January 25 the first carload of fish 
was shipped to his new Wolfeboro factory, where 40 persons 
are employed. 


Rhode Island Has New Dragger 


HE new 49 ft. dragger Rose was recently launched at 

Galilee, Point Judith, R. L, by Charles R. Joslin, its 

builder and owner. Designed by Clifford Whaley, the 
boat was constructed in 100 days. It will be the largest fishing 
boat to operate from Point Judith. 

The Rose incorporates several unique construction features. 
She has a beam of 16 feet and her planking and deck are of fir. 
The fish capacity is 80,000 pounds, divided in two fish holds, 
one aft and the other forward of the engine. Crew’s quarters, 
accommodating four, are forward. There is a 38 ft. mast and 
26 ft. boom. 

Power is furnished by a 4 cylinder, 110 hp. Gray Diesel, 
turning a 30 x 22 Hyde propeller. 

Capt. Fred N. Burdick 

Cap’n Frederick Noyes Burdick of Westerly, Rhode Island, 
a pound net fisherman all his life, died on January 25 at the 
age of 82. He had been in failing health since last July, when 
he was compelled to sell his fishing business to John D. Nichols 
of Potter Hill. 

Cap’n Fred, as he was known alongshore, came of seafaring 
ancestry, his father and grandfather being fishermen and deep 
water sailors before him. His grandfather, Reuben Burdick, 
sailed a salt cod schooner to the Straits of Belle Isle for many 
years and also skippered clipper ships in the China trade. 
Cap’n Fred had been in partnership with his late brother, Wil- 
liam H. Burdick, until the latter’s death in 1929. Together they 
sailed a Noank sloop, the Lucy E. Smith, in the sea bass fishery 
off Long Island and later used the Lucy as a party boat out 
of Watch Hill. 
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The 60 ft. “Huntington Sanford”, owned by Capt. J. W. 

Murphy, New Bedford, powered by a 100 hp., 4-cyl., 4-cycle, 
81/, x 1214, Wolverine Diesel, with two-stage combustion. 
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Gloucester 


Boats in South 
Find Fishing Good 


HE Gloucester fishermen in the South this Winter are 

making the best kind of money that they have for some 

time. Shares of $125 per trip are common. One of the 
draggers which is doing well is the Doris F. Amero, Capt. Nels» 
Amero, which was at Norfolk recently with 50,000 pounds of 
scup and fluke. This was Captain Amero’s third big trip 
recently. 

Free Use of Fog Light Drawings 

John Hays Hammond, Jr. on January 22 offered the free use 
of the designs and drawings of his fog light to fishing skippers. 
He says an electrician can easily rig up the light from the 
drawings. 

The Chamber of Commerce is to make mimeograph copies of 
the designs and drawings and all skippers can call at the rooms 
to get them. This light has been tested and even in worst fogs 
gave a third mile visibility. 


New Dragger Has Fine Trip 
On a 9-day trip, landed January 30, the new dragger St. An- 
thony, Capt. Sam Parisi, stocked $5,000 on 200,000 pounds of 
fish. The trip included 183,000 pounds of redfish and 17,000 
mixed. Each man shared $283. 


Lands Late Trip of Mackerel 

The Gloucester seiner Eleanor, Capt. Frank Foote, landed 
25,000 pounds of fresh mackerel at Newport, R. I., on Janu- 
ary 23, for the latest mackerel trip of this year, and about the 
latest ever landed in any port. 

The Eleanor is the only seiner active at the present time, as 
the seining fleet as a whole will not begin operations again 
until the latter part of March. 


Gloucester Fishermen Recently Powered with Atlas 

The Mary F. Curtis, formerly a seiner, operated by Gorton- 
Pew Fisheries, has been purchased by Capt. Joseph Rallo and 
is being converted to a dragger. The boat will be repowered 
with a 6-cylinder, 1114x15 direct reversible Atlas Diesel rated 
300 hp. at 300 rpm. 

The Richard J]. Nunan owned by Lawrence Scola of Boston 
and skippered by Matthew Moceri has been equipped with a 
new Atlas 6-cylinder 10x13 Diesel, rated 200 hp. at 325 rpm. 
She was also furnished with Hyde underwater equipment. 

The Angie and Florence owned by Dench & Hardy of Bos- 
ton, and commanded by Capt. Sam Piscatello, has been repow- 
ered with an Atlas 6-cylinder, 9x10 direct reversing Diesel en- 
gine, rated 160 hp. at 325 rpm., and furnished with Hyde 
underwater equipment. 


“Lady of Good Voyage”, owned by Capt. 
Manuel Rocha of Gloucester. She is 95 
x 2114 x 1114 and is powered with a 
260 hp. Cooper-Bessemer Diesel. Other 
equipment includes Kinney clutches, Hyde 
propeller, and Shipmate range. 





The dragger “Felicia” built by Muller Boat Works of Brook- 

lyn for John Dallett of New York City. She is 99’ 11” x 

2014, x 1214, and is equipped with a 260 hp. Superior Diesel 

with a 2:1 reduction gear. She is fitted to carry 8 men for- 

ward and 3 aft and has a fish hold capacity of 130,000 . 
pounds and a fuel capacity of 5,000 gallons. 


‘Fishermen Urged to Produce 


More Cod-Liver Oil 


ASSACHUSETTS fishermen early this month were 

urged to build up their production of medicinal cod- 

liver oil and “prevent a National emergency” which is 
in prospect because the usual European sources have been 
cut off. 

Every year the fishing ports of Boston, Gloucester, New 
Bedford and others have been landing fish totaling between 
350,000,000 and 400,000,000 pounds. Practically all this fish 
produces livers suitable for manufacture of medicinal liver 
oils. A large amount of the fish is cod, other is halibut, had- 
dock and ground fish, all of whose livers are rich in the vita- 
min D potency. 

Director of Marine Fisheries Ralph H. Osborn reported re- 
cently that since physicians have realized the health value of 
cod-liver oil, imports have been increasing. He stated that in 
1929 only 2,000,000 gallons of cod-liver oil were used in the 
United States, but in 1939, a total of 9,000,000 gallons was 
used. Most of this was imported from Norway. As a result 
of the war, only 2,250,000 gallons were imported during 1940. 

Director Osborn appealed to fishermen to increase the do- 
mestic supply of liver oils by proper handling of the fish livers 
on fishing vessels. He advised them to pack the livers care- 
fully in five-gallon cans, thoroughly iced in the holds of vessels. 
Such livers, he says, are suitable for manufacture of medicinal 
liver oils which are worth $2 a gallon and may soon be worth 
$3 or $4 a gallon. 
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Calcium Salts Beneficial 
in Shrimp Canning 


T the National Canners Convention in Chicago on Jan- 

uary 20, C. H. Bloedorn, of the Continental Can Com- 

pany, stated that the use of calcium salts in shrimp can- 
ning resulted in a better colored and firmer product. Follow- 
ing is his address: 

“The progressive softening of canned wet pack shrimp dur- 
ing storage has frequently resulted in material loss of quality 
and in some instances has seriously effected the merchantability 
of the product. Assuming ordinary storage temperature and a 
normal pack, ten to fourteen months is customarily considered 
the maximum safe storage period shrimp may be held without 
detrimental softening. More recent improvements in canning 
technique have materially raised the quality standard of 
canned shrimp. Better color, and improvement in firmness and 
texture have been the beneficial results obtained. These have 
been helpful to the shelf life. 

“In our efforts to further improve canned wet pack shrimp, 
numerous attempts were made to effect changes in manipula- 
tion which would appreciably lengthen the storage life of the 
finished product. Of these attempts, the controlled addition 
of calcium chloride to the shrimp meats prior to canning pro- 
duced the most promising results. 

“In 1934, previous to any work which had been done on 
the effect of calcium salts in increasing the firmness of toma- 
toes, Our attention was directed to the pronounced effects of 
magnesium and calcium salts in connection with color changes 
and firming of fish tissue. These effects, which included 
bleaching and firming of the salted product, were well known 
to the fish industry at that time. 

“At a later date, we further observed the canners who used 
brines made from salt containing a relatively high percentage 
of impurities usually produced somewhat better colored, firmer 
shrimp. The calcium and magnesium salts contained as im- 
purities in the salt were suspected of being responsible for the 
quality improvements observed. Then, during November, 1938 
experimental packs were made to show the effects of added 
calcium on wet pack shrimp. 

“Our results, based on periodic cuttings of these experimen- 
tally packed cans over a period of two years, indicated that 
calcium, when added in sufficient amount and at the proper 
time during preparation, had very beneficial effects. The 
most outstanding benefits derived appeared to be the pro- 
longation of the shelf life and improvement of the product 
color. After two years’ storage at room temperature in New 
Orleans, the canned shrimp were very well colored and were 
definitely firmer than the controls. The product was of good 
merchantable quality. 

“The experimental pack which we made consisted of the 
addition of calcium chloride in water solution to the shrimp 
at the different procedure phases during preparation for can- 
ning. Various quantities of calcium chloride were added to 








The towboat “American No. 1”, owned by Elliott & Wat- 
rous, Providence, R. I., powered with a 150 hp., 6 cyl. 
Wolverine Diesel engine. 


ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 








The “Sankaty Head”, owned by Capt. D. F. Mullins, New 

Bedford, Mass., and skippered by Capt. Louis Doucette, Jr. 

She is 55.4 x 17.9 x 6.8 and is powered with an 80 hp. 
Atlas Imperial Diesel engine. 





the pre-soaking brine, the blanching brine, and to the canning 
liquor. 

“The procedure adopted wherein calcium chloride was added 
to the pre-soaking brine may be briefly summarized as follows: 
Picked meats were pre-soaked 35 minutes in cold 90° salo- 
meter salt brine containing in one instance 3% calcium chloride 
and in the other 1% added calcium chloride. The meats were 
then blanched 9 minutes in boiling 70° salt brine, fan dried, 
graded and 51/4 ounces filled into each No. 1 can. _ Brining 
consisted of the addition of hot water plus one 40-grain salt 
tablet per can. The process used was 10 minutes at 250°F. 
followed by water cooling and cased storage at room tem- 
perature. 

“Three months after packing analyses were made to deter- 
mine the exact amounts of calcium taken up by the shrimp 
meats and the amount in the final brine. The results reported 
in terms of anhydrous calcium chloride indicated that the lot 
in which 3% calcium chloride had been added to the meats at 
the time of pre-soaking resulted in a product containing 0.246% 
anhydrous calcium chloride, based on the total contents of 
the can. 

“The shrimp which had been pre-soaked in 1% added cal- 
cium chloride showed 0.155% anhydrous calcium chloride in 
the finished total contents. Control can, containing untreated 
shrimp, showed an anhydrous calcium chloride total can con- 


tent at 0.080 per cent. The results further indicated that the 


calcium taken up by the shrimp during soaking did not pass 
into the liquor during storage. The formation of a relatively 
stable calaium and protein compound probably explains this 
observation. 

“In correlating the analytical results with our quality find- 
ings, it was interesting to observe that the benefits derived from 
the addition of calcium chloride were in direct ratio to the 
amount taken up by the shrimp meats. Addition to the pre- 
soak produced the best results, but since our experimental work 
did not include a relatively high calcium chloride concentra- 
tion in the blanch, the possibility remains that this point in 
the canning procedure might be found entirely satisfactory and 
more convenient. Addition to the canning liquor resulted in 
turbid brine and was, therefore, temporarily shelved for 
further investigation. 

“Our findings with respect to the addition of calcium chlor- 
ide to canned wet pack shrimp have been presented to the U. S. 
Food and Drug Department through its New Orleans office. 
Sample packs to show the effects of calcium salts as compared 
to commercially packed lots were examined and the relating 
packing data discussed. As a result of these observations, per- 
mission to use the treatment commercially has been granted. 
However, certain stipulations concerning label requirements 
and calcium percentage limitations must be observed.” 
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Porgy off L.1I. Tagged Eight Years 
By C. A. Horton 


ECAPTURE of a tagged scup “out” almost eight years, 
for a new record, is reported by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

This scup, or porgy as it is more commonly known along 
the New York and New Jersey coasts, was tagged and re- 
leased at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, on November 5, 1932.* 
A record of its recapture in Long Island, New York, waters 
was reported on October 4, 1940. 

This sets a second record for the longest period elapsing 
from the time a tagged scup was released to the time of its sub- 
sequent recapture. This fish when released was 9 inches long 
and 4 years old. Since it was “at large” for 8 years, it was 
therefore, 12 years old when recaught. 


Tagging Experiments 

A total of 17 tagged fish from this experiment have been 
recaught over the past 8 years. Of this number, 2 were 
caught in 1932 immediately following their release; 6 in 1933, 4 
in 1934; 1 in 1935; and 2 in 1936; and 2 in 1940. The results 
of this and other tagging experiments on scup have revealed 
much information on the seasonal migrations of this species 
along the Atlantic coast. It is now definitely known that the 
scup, which summers along the New Jersey, New York, and 
southern New England coast, migrates in the fall of each year 
to a winter habitat in the general region offshore of Cape May, 
New Jersey, and extending southward to Cape Hatteras, North 
Carolina. In the spring of the year, the scup migrate from 
this offshore winter region to the more inshore coastal waters 
where they remain throughout the summer. 

The total recaptures from any single tagging experiment on 
scup have not exceeded 5 per cent. This is a relatively insig- 
nicant figure, according to Service scientists, when compared 
to 30, 60, and even 90 per cent returns from tagging some 
other kinds of Atlantic Coast fishes. 


Log Book to Record Flounder Catch Distributed 


Analysis of flounder catch records by states and counties for 
the New England Area and New York is reported well under 
way by Alfred Perlmutter, biologist of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

“In this analysis,” says Perlmutter, “the relationship of the 
flounder catch to the catch of other species as well as to the 
total catch is being given special consideration.” 

To obtain accurate data on the catch-per-unit-of-effort for 
the various flounder species, a log book has been designed 
which will be distributed to as many fishermen as are willing 
to cooperate. Past data on this subject of catch-per-unit-of- 
effort will be obtained from fishermen’s records. 

Biological data collected by fishermen in Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, during December, have 
been already analyzed, and instructions given for further col- 
lection of data. 


Codfish 


The supply of codfish on the banks seems to be about nor- 
mal. It is the rough, stormy weather off-shore that has caused 
lower production. Skippers out of Montauk are reporting the 
catch fair and of unusual good size. 


Flat Fish 


The Winter draggers for flat fish have been getting some 
good catches, weather permitting. A recent week’s landings by 
two boats out of Montauk was a total of 78,000 pounds. 


Want Certain Clam Beds Opened 


A step was recently taken by the baymen of Huntington 
to ascertain the reason why the waters of Huntington and 
Northport Harbors are listed as noncertified. 

These areas contain about 8,000 bushels of hard clams and 
about 1,000 bushels of soft clams, being a natural selling 
ground, which, if opened and worked will produce that quan- 
tity of shellfish annually. The market value of the above 
mentioned shellfish is about $10,000. 





New Bedford News 
By M. E. Harney 


EW Bedford fishermen voted against the proposed Fish 

Exchange by a vote of 100 to 57. Dominic Sparrow, 

local agent of the Union said there was apparently little 
interest in the proposal, as shown by the small vote. Sparrow 
said an estimated 600 interested and affected persons could 
have voted. * 


Draggers and Scallopers Doing Well 
Small draggets have all done well and made big money lately. 
Scallopers have been landing small trips, prices have been high 
but early this month a few larger trips than usual were landed. 


Sunday Fish Wholesaling Bills Urged 

Arguments for enactment of bills that would permit retail 
sale of food on Sunday and wholesaling of fish on the Sabbath,- 
were offered on February 4 before the Legislative Committee 
on Mercantile Affairs. 

Fishing masters and fishermen from New Bedford supported 
Senator J. F. Francis’ bill to permit South shore fishermen to 
wholesale their catch at New Bedford on Sundays for trans- 
portation to New York. Francis said owners of 100 fishing 
boats and 1200 men in the industry would be benefitted. 


Dragger Being Finished by Eldridge 
The dragger hull recently built by Harvey Gamage of So. 
Bristol, Me., has been purchased by William Eldridge of New 
Bedford, and is now being finished for fishing service. It will 
be equipped with a 4-cylinder, 1014x13 Atlas Diesel rated 155 
hp. at 350 rpm. 


“Elva” Has New Mack Diesel 
The 60 ft. dragger Elva, owned by Capt. Harold Parsons of 
New Bedford, has been powered with a Model 605, 6 cylinder, 
125 hp. Mack Diesel, with a 3:1 reduction gear, and a 3:1 
power take-off for the Hathaway winch. On her trial, the 
boat made a continuous working speed of 9.8 knots, turning 
a 38 x 28 Hyde propeller. 


“Dartmouth” Lands Record Trip 


The new dragger Dartmouth, owned by Robert Mitchell and 
skippered by Capt. Fred Landry, reeently landed a trip of 
over 100,000 pounds at New Bedford, which is reported to be 
the largest trip ever landed at the port. 

The Dartmouth has a new type Hathaway winch which is 
of welded, streamlined construction with end vertical drive, 
double friction and enclosed gears running in oil. The boat is 
painted throughout with Pettit paints. She is powered with a 
180 hp., 6 cylinder Cooper-Bessemer Diesel. 





New type Hathaway winch on the “Dartmouth”. 
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New York 


Fulton Market 


Wholesale Fish Prices 


Specie Jan. 2-11 
Bluefish .14-.30 
Bonito .05-.05 
Butterfish .05-.08 
Codfish, steak .08-.14 
Codfish, mkt. .05-.10 
Croakers .06-.071/4 
Flounders .04-.14 
Fluke .05-.13 
Haddock .07-.09 
Hake .07-.07 
Halibut 1514-.18 
Kingfish 

(King Mackerel) .. .. 
Mackerel .04-.08 
Mullet ere 
Pollock .04-.08 
Pompano .40-.40 
Salmon, Pac. 1014-.16 
Scup tee 
Sea Bass -10-.16 
Sea Trout,gray 06-.09 


Sea Trout, spt. .121/,-.25 


Shad .04-.20 
Silversides .011/4-.02 
Red Snapper a hs 
Sole, gray .06-.09 
Sole, lemon .09-.1214 


Spanish Mackerel .12-.171/4 


Striped Bass .28-.32 
Swordfish, Japa’se .. 
White Perch < 
Whiting .01-.07 
Yellowtails .01-.08 
Clams, hard 1.00-3.50 
Clams, soft 1.50-3.00 
Conchs 2.00-2.25 
Crabs, hard .50-2.50 
Crab Meat 30-.85 
Lobsters .29-.46 
Mussels 40-1.00 
Scallops, bay 2.50-5.50 
Scallops, sea 2.25-2.25 
Shrimp 06-.20 
Squid ee 
Frog Legs 35-.65 


Jan. 13-18 
17-.32 


051/,-.06 


.05-.08 


151/4-.18 


15-.1714 


041/,-.07 


-10-.10 


051/-.07 


50-.60 


1314-14 


.07-.12 
10-.15 


-18-.28 


22-22 
05-.10 


1214-12 


17-.18 


.06-.06 


0114-.08 
011/-.06 


1.75-9.00 
2.00-3.00 
1.50-4.50 
1.00-2.50 
-50-.90 
.27-.49 
30-.75 
6.00-6.00 
1.80-2.00 
.06-.18 
.07-.09 
65-.75 


Jan. 20-25 


.29-.33 
.06-.06 
.05-.08 
.06-.14 
.05-.08 


0514-.071, 


.08-.20 
-06-.14 


031/4-.10 


-06-.06 


1514-18 


16-171, 
04-.25 
.10-.10 
05-.08 
35-.48 


121/4-.14 


06-.09 
10-.15 
20-25 
15-.20 
23-24 
05-.09 
18-18 
35-.35 
22-22 


021/-.05 
021/,-.08 


2.00-7.00 
1.50-2.50 
1.50-2.00 
2.00-2.50 
-45-.75 
.27-.49 
50-.75 
3.75-7.00 
10-.17 
.07-.08 
.60-.75 





Jan. 27-31 


.20-.33 
.05-.05 


0314-.05 


07-121, 


.051/4-.09 


.06-.07 
.07-.17 
.05-.13 
.05-.10 
.06-.08 


1514-18 


10-.15 


041/,-.07 


.03-.09 


.051/,-.07 


-40-.50 


101/4-.131/, 
061/,-.071/, 


.06-.14 
.08-.23 
.09-.45 


23-25 


061/,-.10 


-14-.16 
-10-.17 
.20-.22 
.02-.02 
.02-.08 
.03-.09 
2.00-10.00 
1.00-2.00 
1.50-4.50 
1.75-2.25 
.35-.60 
.28-.47 
50-.75 
3.25-7.00 


10-.15 
.05-.05 
‘50-.65 





New Chrysler Diesel, 6-cylinders, 334 x 5, with 331 cu. in. 
displacement, rated 55-82 hp. at 300-500 rpm., with a 4.48 
reduction gear. 
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New Edition Fish and Shellfish Cook Book 
Public demand required the Council print another 50,000 
cook books that are getting people to cook (and buy) more fish. 
It costs money to get these books to the public, but if it gets a 
family eating fish where no fish was bought before, it’s worth it. 


Fish Breaks in Public Eye 

United Press has just released Smelts picture and story to 
300 papers. Material supplied by Fishery Council. 

Journal, P.M., Post and Eagle credited Fishery Council with 
market reports recently. 

Trout producers got a break in six-page story—and cover 
picture—in Oil Power magazine distributed free by Socony 
Vacuum. 

A tie-up the Council made with the State Department of 
Agriculture will develop into 230 minutes of radio time for fish 
—right before Lent, which starts February 26th. 


Retail Group Honors Council 

The United Retail Fish Dealers Ass’n printed the following 
in their Souvenir Journal: 

“Compliments to the Fishery Council. We are happy to ac- 
knowledge the excellent work carried on by the Fishery Coun- 
cil for the good and welfare of all concerned, favoring none. 
We sincerely appreciate the untiring efforts of the Council’s 
staff and officers. Good luck and more power to you—to carry 
on. Sol Wolpow, Gen. Mer.” 


New Dragger for Flag Fish Co. 

James Shipyard, Essex, Mass., has started construction of a 
96 ft. dragger for Fred Lansburgh and Jerome W. Kiselik, 
of the Flag Fish Co., Inc., New York. The boat is expected 
to be completed in July, and will be powered with a type 
GN6, 6-cylinder, 260 hp. Cooper-Bessemer Diesel, direct re- 
versing with a sailing clutch. 


“Catherine and Mary” Lands First Trip 

‘The Catherine and Mary, recently launched for Capt. Isaac 
Norton of Edgartown, Mass., had a successful trial trip on 
January 9. The trial was held on the measured course between 
Butler’s Flats and Palmer’s Island lights off New Bedford. 
The boat obtained a speed of 9.6 knots at 1750 rpm., which is 
cruising speed. The Catherine and Mary brought her first trip 
to New York. The boat has a 48 x 36 Hyde wheel and uses 
Gulf fuel and lubricating oil. 


Elected for Canners Assoc. 


MONG tthe directors elected by the National Canners 
Association at its annual convention at Chicago, Illinois 
on January 20, were the following who are connected 
with concerns packing seafood products: Milroy Warren, R. J. 
Peacock Canning Co., Lubec, Maine; C. S. Morrill, Burnham & 


. Morrill Co., Portland, Maine; and Thomas J. Grace, Gorton- 


Pew Fisheries Co., Gloucester, Mass. 





Waukesha Defender 
engine with Dyna- 
matic reverse and re- 
duction gear from 
rear showing control 
panel with instruments 
and electric starter 
button. 
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18 Years of Steady Service .... . 
and still going strong! 


That’s the Record ; : 
of the 
WOLVERINE 


in the “Restless” 


In February 1923, a 70 hp. Wolverine en- 
gine was installed in the 65’ o.a. “Restless”, 
owned and captained by James A. Nicker- 
son of Gloucester, Mass. Today, 18 years 
later, the same engine is still giving faithful 
performance. The “Restless” is the sec- 
ond oldest active fishing schooner out of 
Gloucester, having been in service 53 years. 


The first Wolverine Diesel engine, built 
early in 1922, is still in active com- 
mercial service. 
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Write for Catalog No. 135 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 
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With the Vineyard Fishermen 
By J. C. Allen 


HE first month in 1941 goes down to looward as having 

brought plenty of new and unusual things to the world as 

a whole. The daily papers carry accounts of plenty of 
these things so it is unnecessary for the Wheelhouse Loafer to 
waste either time, ink or space on them. All hands are familiar 
with ’em. 

But if there were numerous great and terrible things freighted 
in by this first month, there were also smaller ones, affecting 
even the sea-skimmers as they laid to their twine. 

Biggest Run of Yellowtails on Record 

In these latitudes, we had a continuation of the biggest run 
of yellowtail flounders that any man remembers. With the 
month settling down to looward, this run is about over. The 
school has been scattered, according to the oldest members of 
the gang. This may well be so, because upwards of fifty ves- 
sels of all sizes have been dragging just as close together as they 
dared, for over four weeks, on this same ground and every 
cussed one filled her pens every trip! 

The Loafer does not recall whether the last report from the 
Vineyard mentioned the earthquake that was felt here shortly 
before it was written. But those fish showed up just ahead of 
that earthquake, and it is not the first time in recent history 
that some unusual change in fish or fishing has taken place in 
conjunction with a slide on the edge of the Continental Shelf. 
Maybe this doesn’t mean a thing and again, maybe it does. 

The reason why it seems as if there might be a connection 
is the total absence of every other cussed variety of fish in these 
waters. We have never heard of yellowtails hazing other fish 
off the grounds. 

Fishing on these bearings for a month’s time has yielded 
hardly a fin except those of yellowtails! If any man can ex- 
plain this, he is a good one and you can lay to that! 


Bay Scallop Catch Better Than Usual 

Gay Head’s Bay scallop catch turned out much better than 
was anticipated. As this report is written there are still some 
few left, although ice has interfered with fishing to some ex- 
tent. But the boys have done very well and they got the best 
price, right through the season. 

Manuel Roberts, Edgartown boat-builder, has got under way 
with a couple of new and larger railways and a new storage 
shed. Manuel will be able to haul everything except the 
schooners on this ways when it is completed. 

New Bulkhead at Menemsha Creek 

The bulkhead at Menemsha Creek, promised for last Sum- 
mer, is now complete and the Summer fleet of swordfishermen 
will find this mighty convenient. There is a quarter-mile of 
dock-front, with plenty of water to lay in and good substan- 
tial mooring-spiles. 

Vineyard to Have New Breakwater 

A new breakwater, just a short one, is building, North of 
the present one at Vineyard Haven. This will be of no great 
interest to large fishermen, as it is on the West side of the 
harbor, but it will interest smaller craft because it will allow 
further dredging inshore, in the anchorage basin. 

Time for Action 

The daily passage of sea-planes, bombers and other aircraft, 
together with the movement of destroyers and coast guard pa- 
trols, is a constant reminder that a war is going on next door. 
It goes without saying that all hands are talking about it and 
from the standpoint of a New England Yankee, whose folks 
have lived on this soil for three centuries, some of these birds 
who are exercising their right of free speech deserve a muzzle. 

It is not enough for us to sit on our blasted hind legs and 
give thanks that it is not our country that is being wrecked. 
Neither is it enough for us to talk loudly of the things we will 
do if and when some one molests us. From this neck of 
ocean, it looks as if the time had arrived to do things and it 
also looks as if those who are afraid to go ahead will be lost 
in the wake. 
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NEW BEDFORD, 


MOWE BETTER 








‘*There is no better rope’”’ 


New Bedford Cordage Co. 


General Offices: 233 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Boston: 31 St. James Ave. Chicago: 230 W. Huron St. 
Mills: New Bedford, Mass. 



















GRIMSBY 
FISHING GEAR 
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Messrs. E. J. O’Hara & Sons, Inc. 
21 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 


Messrs. F. W. Wilkisson, Inc. 
16 Fulton Fish Market, New York 


The John Chisholm Fisheries Company 
35 Whart Street, Gloucester, Mass. 


The Mullins Fishing Gear, Pier 4 
New Bedford, Mass. 


The Westerbeke Fishing Gear Co., Inc. 
279-281 Northern Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The Great Grimsby Coal, Salt 
& Tanning Co., Ltd. 


Head Office and Works, Grimsby, England 
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Rack Culture for Oysters 
(Continued from page 6) 


of salt water, emerge into the sunlight, they continue the 
rhythmic open and shut motion of feeding and millions of 
little geysers shoot into the air and there you have a mam- 
moth, living, natural fountain which is really a spectacle worth 
seeing. 

During the out-of-water rest period at low tide which makes 
up about 25 per cent of the oyster day, with no water in 
reach, the oyster automatically snaps his shell shut and holds 
it closed by a strong muscle. This procedure is an old Euro- 
pean tradition. On the Calvados coast of Normandy, France, 
oysters are “exercised”—taken out of water for longer and 
longer periods so that they will keep their shells tightly closed 
and conserve their fresh flavor when finally shipped away to 
be panned or roasted. The “Sea-Rac” farm is the first experi- 
ment in artificial culture of this sort in the United States. 

Another factor contributing to the excellent flavor of oys- 
ters grow in sea-racks, off the bottom, is the fact that their 
food reaches them comparatively free of sand and much more 
easily assimilated. Thus, less of the potent flavor-producing 
food elements are wasted. 

A cardiograph at the farm records that the average oyster 
actually spends 18 hours a day eating, during the two under- 
water periods when the tide is in, pumping in and expelling 
between 40 and 80 gallons of water a day, or 41/4 gallons an 
hour. From the water the oyster strains miscroscopic animal 
life for its nourishment, and lime to enlarge its shell. Resting 
in their tide-swept cradles, the “Sea-Rac” oyster drinks his 
nourishment under the most sanitary conditions. 

Mr. Evans goes up and down the York River urging all oys- 
stermen to build up their grounds with shells. He believes 
that failure to do this has resulted in a total loss of much of 
the hard bottom in York River, for the production of the 
quality of oysters for which the River has long been famous. 
With silt from land erosion constantly filtering into the rivers 
much neglected bottom has accumulated a layer of mud in 
which oysters cannot grow and develop into a choice product. 
Much of this bottom can be reclaimed, he thinks, by the simple 
process of dumping overboard plenty of oyster shells. 

Between the hundreds of rows of baskets full of the choice 
New England stock the Chesapeake Corporation has deposited 
layers of oyster shells to catch the spat from the adult oysters, 
in the belief that as the plan is followed through the result 
will be a gradual improvement in the native stock. 

Strangely enough, after many lean years of poor stock and 
poorer demand during which many York River oystermen 
were driven out of the business and tongers could not make a 
living on the public rocks, and while all this experimentation 
was going on, York River oysters last year staged a sensa- 
tional come-back. Seasoned oystermen were unable to more 
than guess at the reason for this sudden improvement in qual- 
ity and all Were too busy making money to spend much time 
trying to figure out what eccentricities of Nature might have 
contributed to the improvement in their business. 

One guess, however, seems to substantiate the contention of 
the Chesapeake Corporation. It was pointed out by some 
oystermen that the previous year had been comparatively dry 
with less prolonged rains than usual and some expressed the 
belief that the oysters were doing better because less silt-bear- 
ing fresh water was entering the river. 

Whatever the reason, prospects for York River oystermen 
appeared better this year than last—better than for many 
years, in fact, until the oysters on some of the bottoms, par- 
ticularly on the north side of the river developed green-gill. 
This temporary condition has thrown a large part of the York 
River oyster bottoms out of the market for this year in spite 
of the fact that green-gill in no way affects the quality or 
flavor of the oysters. All York River oysters are of finer 
quality and flavor this year than for many years, from the 
highly cultivated stock of the Chesapeake Corporation down 
to the poorest stock taken from the public rocks by the 
tongers. 
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Defender 6 Waukesha-H. iman Oil 
Engine in Ramos VY. 188 hp. at 1600 
rpm with Twin Disc reverse and re- 
duction gear. 614 x 6'"’ bore & stroke. 
(injection side) 
Trawler Ramos V owned by J. S. 
Ramos, St. Augustine, Fla. Length, 
55 ft.; 16 ft. beam; propeller, 42 x 30, 
speed, 425 rpm. Boat speed, 10 m.p.h. 





WAUKESHA-HESSELMAN 





New Brunswick 


Fishermen in All Branches 
See Good Outlook for Spring 


By C. A. Dixon 


OLLOWING a two weeks’ period of inactivity extending 

from the Christmas holidays until the middle of January, 

resumption of sardine canning at both the Canadian fac- 
tories once again provided a market for catches of herring of 
the smaller size, which, at the first of the new year, were very 
plentiful at various points in the Bay of Fundy coastal region 
of Southern New Brunswick, chiefly at Grand Manan and the 
Wolves Islands. The fish are being caught with very large 
purse seines which cost a lot of money; also by dipping them 
from the open sea with dipnets by the use of torches. The 
seiners, however, are the chief producers and they make “good 
money” when the weather is favorable. The Canadian factories 
can operate the year round, and following the close of the 
Maine sardine plants the first of December, better supplies of 
fish were obtainable prior to Christmas, which helped out after 
a subnormal packing season in 1940. Prospects were never as 
good in any previous year in regard to the outlook for the 
sale of manufactured goods, and naturally fishermen have the 
promise of a good year, also. It is expected that every factory 
along the coast will be put into operation this year in Maine. 
Eastport and Lubec reports state that canned sardines have ad- 
vanced one dollar a case, recently, but that not much excite- 
ment is caused thereby, owing to the fact that supplies of 
canned goods on hand are very small. 


Good Luek for Trawl Fishermen 


Campobello trawl fishermen had a good streak of luck this 
Winter for a time, when haddock became quite plentiful and 
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A YEAR FOR UPKEEP 


@ That’s right—and you have Mr. J. S. 


Ramos’ word for it. In four years of shrimping off the Florida 
and Louisiana coasts, his trawler, the Ramos II, had an 
average engine upkeep expense of only $4.80 a year. 
it was a Waukesha-Hesselman Marine Oil Engine—a 4-cylinder 
model. And its service was as satisfactory as its economy. 


Of course 


That’s why Mr. Ramos’ new trawler, the 55 ft. Ramos V, 
has a Waukesha-Hesselman Oil Engine, too. This time it’s 
the six-cylinder Defender Model. 


(See illustrations). 


More and more trawler fleets are standardizing on Waukesha- 
Hesselman Engines for the greatest overall economy. They 


burn easy-to-get domestic furnace oils 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, as well as high speed 
diesel fuels—safely and smoothly. Pre- 
cision timed electric ignition, low pres- 
sures, special priming system give easiest 
starting in any weather, softer running, 
longer life. Front power take-off and 
clutch for use with nets and fishing 
gear, when specified. Get Bulletin 1141. 
Marine Engine Division 
WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 


1942 KELLY BLVD., WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK, TULSA, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 





Malune Oi ENGINES 


prices, for a wonder, kept in tune with the productive increase. 
For some time considerable money was made, an Eastport re- 
port stating that landings by Campobello boats, of which there 
were about twenty coming to that port in December and the 
first week in January, were valued at from $20.00 to $75.00 
each for fish caught in a single set of the trawls. The local 
plants engaged in filleting fish for the British market are pro- 
cessing all the fish they can obtain. Everything points to a 
banner season in the fresh fish industry in 1941, as it is gener- 
ally agreed that the demand for fish of all kinds, and especially 
cod, will greatly exceed the supply. 


Outlook for Herring Packers 

Here’s better news for the smoked herring packers and fish- 
ermen who produce “stringers,” as the fish are called in some 
localities. A Grand Manan correspondent says that. the 1939 
pack of smoked herring which has been hanging like a black 
cloud over the industry for the last two seasons, is slowly dis- 
appearing. Some sales have been made and these added to the 
spoilage have helped to reduce the holdings on hand to only 
8,000 boxes of saleable fish. The 1940 pack, estimated at about 
100,000 boxes, has been disposed of to the extent of about fifty 
per cent. All of the sales were made up of boned herring or 
Digby chicks, except for a few small lots of soft bloaters, sold 
as a choice product. About ninety per cent of the remainder 
of the pack will be shipped to the West Indies as medium 
bloaters, it is expected, and the prospects for a clean market 
for the coming season are said to be better than for some time 
past. 


Good Scallop Season 
This Winter, more money has been made in scallop fishing 
than for some years past. Prices have been fairly stable and 
profitable, and really large catches were made at the first of 
the season, especially in the L’Etang area of Southern New 
Brunswick. 
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on Bethanized Trawler Line 


The word “‘bethanized” isn’t just a fancy term. It 
means that the zinc coating is applied to the trawler 
line by electricity—a process that does not use high 
temperatures. The results are as follows: 

1. Bethanized trawler line is as strong, tough and 
fatigue-resistant as wire rope that has no zinc coat- 
ing. Tests prove this. 

2. Bethanized trawler line is protected against 
corrosion by the tightest, purest, most uniform zinc 
coating ever applied to wire rope. 

Use Bethanized trawler line once, and you'll con- 
tinue to use it from then on. Others have and do. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 





Fark he 













THE BUDA CO. 


15400 Commercial Ave. 
Harvey ($hic2%) Illinois 


DIESEL & GASOLINE ENGINES 
FROM 20 TO 248 H.P. 
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Lunenburg Shipyard Launches 


New Schooner “Alcala” 
By H. R. Arenburg 


HE one hundred and eighty-sixth schooner to be launched 

from the shipyards of Smith and Rhuland took to the 

waters of Lunenburg Harbor when the new fishing 
schooner Alcala slipped down the ways on her first step to- 
ward becoming a unit in the Lunenburg fresh fishing fleet. The 
launching of the schooner had to be postponed a few days due 
to the heavy ice in the harbor and the services of an icebreaker 
had to be secured to break the ice along the shoreline so that 
the new schooner could be launched. As she left the launching 
ways and plunged in the waters of the bay, the new vessel was 
christened Alcala by Mrs. Orlando Lace, wife of the schoon- 
er’s commander. After being rigged and fitted with her engines, 
the schooner will proceed to the fishing banks, fresh fishing. 


Another Keel Laid 

A new keel was immediately laid in the berth vacated by 
the new schooner in the Smith and Rhuland yards. The new 
craft is being built for the International Grenfell Mission and 
will replace the schooner George B. Cluett, which has been en- 
gaged in mission work along the Labrador coast for the past 
twelve years for the Grenfell Mission. This schooner is being 
replaced for the reason that a larger and speedier craft is 
necessary for the increased work. The George B. Cluett has 
sailed out of Lunenburg in command of Captain Kenneth 
Iversen. 


Most Successful Lobster Season 


The part of the lobster season extending to the middle of 
January has been the most successful which has been experi- 
enced by the fishermen along the Lunenburg County coast line 
for many years. The fishermen operated all through the month 
of December and along until about the middle of the present 
month, without encountering any severe storms with the con- 
sequent loss of gear and equipment. The fishermen have largely 
disposed of their catches individually this year instead of sell- 
ing them to the lobster boats and the financial returns have 
been greatly increased. The lobsters up to the present time 
have brought about twenty-two cents per pound net to the 
fishermen and some of them have made as high as $225.00 for 
the six weeks’ fishing. About the middle of the month, most of 
the fishermen took their fishing gear out of the water and it will 
remain out until the middle of March when the fishing will 
commence again. This period of six weeks is usually the very 
stormy period along this section of the coast and the action of 
the fishermen have been well justified as several severe storms 


,occurred during the latter part of the month and will in all 


probability carry on through the month of February. 


\ Good Hand Lining 
The shore fishermen report that the fishing on the off shore 
fishing grounds is very good and the fishermen who go out on 
their daily handlining trips are getting fairly good catches. 


Fresh Fishing Fleet Again Operating 

The Lunenburg fresh fishing fleet, most of which was laid up 
at Lunenburg over the Christmas holidays and the end of the 
year, have again started operations, although some of the 
schooners did not get away until a few weeks after the be- 
ginning of the year. The catches have been slightly better than 
they were during the months of November and December but 
there have been several severe storms. and the weather gener- 
ally has been cold and not ideal for fishing. Among the land- 
ings for the month are included the following: 

Sch. Fairmorse, Capt. Napean Crouse, 150,000 pounds; R. 
B. Bennett, Capt. Albert Crouse, 140,000 pounds; Arthur J. 
Lynn, Capt. Foster Corkum, 100,000 pounds; Mahaska, Capt 
Orlando Lace, 60,000 pounds; Muriel Isabel Capt. Walter 
Crouse, 26,000 pounds; Marshall Frank, Capt. Frank Risser 
25,000 pounds. 
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Nova Scotia Kelp Industry 
Employing Fishermen 
By Mike Ryan 


ONSIDERED by many only to have nuisance value kelp 
is providing profitable employment for many fishermen 
in Nova Scotia. 

During the past season many vessel loads have been shipped, 
to the United States, principally Rockland, Maine. 

It is used for making carbonate of soda, iodine and a num- 
ber of other products. 

One of the centres of the kelp industry is Cape Sable Island 
on the south coast of Nova Scotia. Fishermen in dories and 
using pitch forks have no difficulty in harvesting this sea plant 
which grows abundantly a short distance from the island. 

A kelp processing plant has been operating at Clark’s Har- 
bor several years. The kelp however is only partially treated 
in Nova Scotia and is shipped to the United States where 
processing is completed yielding a variety of by-products. 

Now worth thousands of dollars annually to Nova Scotia 
the kelp industry is constantly growing. More men are being 
employed and last year was one of the best production years 
in the history of the young industry. 


Fishermen’s Income Expected to Increase 


Substantial increase in the income of fishermen in the Shel- 
burne distrtict of Nova Scotia is expected in 1941. Prices are 
reported to be the highest for some time and fish catches have 
been large, giving promise of a successful season. 


Lobstermen Making Good Money 


With two months of the lobster fishing season in western 
Nova Scotia over lobstermen in many districts are reported to 
have earned more than in the entire six months period last 
year. This is due to a larger catch made possible through mild 
weather in December and early January and to higher prices. 
Yarmouth County lobstermen are receiving from 20 to 24 
cents per pound for their catches, depending on the distance 
from Yarmouth. Most of the lobstermen however have hauled 
their traps until Winter storms pass but those on the Bay of 
Fundy shore have placed their pots in deep water and will 
continue to fish all Winter. 


Shad Come Home To Spawn 


HAD, like salmon, “‘come home” to spawn. This conclu- 

sion, based upon a three-year study to obtain information 

on the homing instincts of the Atlantic shad, “seems prob- 
able”, according to Louella E. Cable and Charlotte F. Gaetjens, 
biologists at the Charleston, $.C., Laboratory of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

“Adult shad grow to maturity in, as yet, unknown regions 
of the sea”, these observers report, “but ascend fresh-water 
rivers along the coast to deposit their spawn. Young shad re- 
main in the river where they are hatched, for several months. 
Here they attain a length of three to five inches, then go to 
oceanic feeding grounds and do not re-appear in the rivers un- 
til they have reached sexual maturity, about three years later. 
The purpose of the present investigation is to determine 
whether shad, hatched in any particular river, return to that 
same river as adult spawning fish. 

“Although this study is far from complete, the figures ob- 
tained thus far indicate that adult shad entering each of the 
rivers for the two and three consecutive years for which we 
now have records are groups of fish having similar character- 
istics within the group which are unlike those of shad taken 
in the other rivers. 

“At present, however, not enough data are at hand to show 
definitely that these adult shad have the same characteristics 
as the juveniles from the same river. But it seems probable 
that a locality, wherein adult shad consistently have the same 
characteristics, has produced a shad indigenous to that locality 
and that conservation measures may be expected to be effec- 
tive for any given river system.” 











It’s Dollars and Cents to me! 


There are probably more Hyde Wheels on fishing boats 
than those of all other manufacturers put together. 
The answer is dollars and cents. Greater speed and safe- 
ty, less fuel consumption and fewer replacements are the 
proven results of Hyde Design, Hyde Bronze and 
Hyde Workmanship. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


HY DE 


Send for the free booklet ‘Propeller Efficiency.”’ tt will tell you poche Be ote 
Propeliers often increase the speed of a boat and always get hom 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY AMPLE "STOCKS 


‘Trawler Repairs _ 
...BY BETHLEHEM 











View of Atlantic Yard, East Boston 
Bethlehem maintains two modern ship-repair yards, 
the Atlantic Yard and the Simpson Yard, on Boston 
Harbor. Both have unexcelled facilities for the re- 
pairing and reconditioning of trawlers. In addition, 
Bethlehem’s Fore River Yard is fully equipped to 
build modern Diesel fishing vessels. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
Shipbuilding Division 


GENERAL OFFICES: New York, N.Y., and Quincy, Mass. 
F-31 BOSTON OFFICE: 75 Federal Street 
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yreE R ly FROST BRAND 
oy 0,2” | “SUPERIOR” 
OIL CLOTHING 
>) “Ui 
LY RO S | A first quality garment made 
0 nor" to meet the requirements and 
Nces approval of the fishermen. 
Mass. 
— Manufactured by 








D. O. FROST CORPORATION 








Factory and Office, 5-7-9-11 Wharf St. 


GLOUCESTER - - . MASS. | 

















LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 
NATIONAL NET & TWINE DIVISION 





TRAMMELS | 
Long Life ond 
TANGLEFIN SHRIMP 
Gill Netting NETTING 
Stocks at 
Ludiow, Mass. Milwaukee, Wisc. Texas City, Tex. 


Dearbeck & Christensen, Erie, Pa. Baird Hardy 
Byrum Hardware Co., Edenton, N. C. 





Co., Gai ille, Fla. 
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BUILD AT IPSWICH 


We operate a modern, 
enclosed plant with com- 
plete facilities for wood 
and composite construction 


W. A. ROBINSON, INC. 
IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 











Specialists in Fishing and Commercial Craft | 

















The Linen Thread Co., Inc. 


Gold Medal Cotton Nets and Twines 
A. N. & T. Coy Linen Nets 


Manila Trawls, Burnham Lines 


Sales Offices: 


New York Boston Gloucester Baltimore 


San Francisco 











| Chicago 
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Columbian Rope Officers 


T the recent election of officers of the Columbian Rope 
Company of Auburn, N. Y., the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Edwin F. Metcalf, Chairman of the Board; Harold G. Met- 
calf, Vice-Chairman of the Board; Stanley W. Metcalf, Presi- 
dent; J. B. Reber, Vice-President in Charge of Mfg.; S. G. 
Russell, Vice-President in Charge of Sales; R. L. Morris, Vice- 
President and Comptroller; F. M. Everett, Secretary; F. J. 
Lesch, Treasurer; Edwin R. Metcalf, Assistant Secretary and 
General Sales Megr.; Frank R. Metcalf, Assistant Treasurer. 

While this effects some changes in the organization and less- 
ens the activities of Harold G. Metcalf and F. M. Everett, it 
is not curtailing their interest in the Columbian Rope Company 
in any way. Together with Edwin F. Metcalf and Stanley W. 
Metcalf, they are constituting an advisory committee, available 
for consultation at all times on the affairs of the Company. 





Presentation of President’s Cup to T. W. Drennen by A. C. 
Dodge, Vice-President in Charge of Sales. 


Fairbanks, Morse New York Branch 
Holds Victory Dinner 


OM DRENNEN, Manager of the New York branch of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., received the President’s Cup for 
the third time at a dinner given by the Company’s Presi- 
dent, Colonel Robert H. Morse, at the Downtown Athletic Club 


_ on Friday evening, January 17th. 


This handsome award, suitably engraved, is presented to the 
branch selling the highest percentage of its sales quota for the 
year and, is contested for by branches throughout the United 
States. 

Tom Drennen is well known in marine circles and has been 
with Fairbanks, Morse & Co. for twenty-four years, the last 
ten of which he has been Manager of the New York Branch. 

Each year, the name of the branch manager winning the Cup 
and the name of the salesman who obtained the largest percent- 
age of his sales quota is engraved on the Cup for that particu- 
lar year. This year, W. R. Lamb, a Diesel engine salesman for 
the Company, who also has been with the Company for over 
a period of twenty-four years, was the winning salesman. The 
Cup was presented in person by A. C. Dodge, Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales, with headquarters at the main office in 
Chicago. 

H. J. Barbour, Manager of Sales Promotion, Wesley B. 
Moore, Manager of Diesel Sales Division, and Robert H. Morse, 
Jr., Manager of the Boston Branch Office, as well as Col. F. H. 
Miller, President of the Canadian Fairbanks, Morse Co., Ltd., 
were guests at the dinner. Also, Francis S. Bushey, President 
of Ira S. Bushey & Sons, was a guest, as well as the editors of 
Marine and Diesel publications. The dinner was attended by 
ninety employees including department managers and salesmen 
throughout the New York Branch House territory. 
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COSTS YOU LESS 
IN 
THE LONG RUN! 


Fast, simple communication helps 
fishing boats to earn extra profits. 


Fresh Water Cooling For 
Gasoline Engines 


HE Gray Marine Motor Company announces that a 

standardized fresh-water cooling system of the same de- 

sign as that for the Gray Marine Diesels is now available 
on the “Six-101”, the “Six-121”, the “Super Six” and the 
“Super Eight”. All equipment is “built-in”, making a com- 
pact assembly which does not increase the space occupied by 
the engine. 

The internal system, which connects the water-jackets of 
the engine with a small expansion tank, may be filled either 
with fresh water or anti-freeze fluid, and this is circulated 
by a centrifugal pump. Fluid in the internal circuit is cooled 
by passing through a “heat exchanger” similar to the radiator 
on an automobile, except that it is smaller, and instead of be- 
ing cooled by air the tubes are cooled by sea water, delivered 
by a gear-type pump mounted on the engine. 

A thermostat in the fresh-water circuit immediately brings 
the water jacket temperature up into the range required for 
best fuel efficiency and good lubrication. Automatic regula- 
tion of engine temperature insures even expansion, eliminates 
cold spots and heat distortion, also it prevents condensation. 

This system keeps the cooling passages clean, since no sand, 
dirt or mineral deposits can reach the engine cooling passages. 
With the water jacket always full, “dry starts” are impossible. 
Fresh-water cooling prevents sea-water corrosion and_ elec- 
trolysis in water jackets and cylinder head. 


John to Represent Waukesha 


HE William Edgar John & Associates, Inc., of Milton 
Point, Rye, New York, have been appointed distributors 
for the sale and service of Waukesha-Hesselman marine 
engines throughout the New York Metropolitan area and ad- 
joining counties in New Jersey and Connecticut. The addi- 
tion of Waukesha-Hesselman marine engines to the lines of 
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EARS of use offshore have proved 

that Western Electric Marine Radio 
Telephone is well worth the few extra 
dollars you pay. Designed especially for 
marine use, it stands up in salt air, damp- 
ness and rough weather. 

There’s Western Electric equipment to 
meet the needs of practically every fish- 
ing craft. Get full details. Write Western 

»Electric Co., Dept. 9640 AF, Kearny, N. J. 


Western Elecfric 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


Scripps gasoline marine engines already handled by this firm 
gives them a complete power service for boats—pleasure and 
commercial craft. 


‘American Fishermen ”’ 


ROM his famous collection of thousands of photographs ot 

maritime subjects, Albert Cook Church follows his beauti- 

ful book Whale Ships and Whaling with a companion vol- 
ume on American Fishermen. With over 260 photographs and 
descriptive text, the book presents a most important phase of 
New England shipping and completes a missing link of great 
historic value. The photographs depict the fishing schooner 
from the early pinkeys down through the famous Gloucester 
flying fishermen which have now disappeared from the sea, as 
well as types now in operation, the modern Diesel craft, drag- 
gers and deep sea scallopers. There are pictures of the building 
of Gloucestermen from the laying of the keel to*her launching 
and fitting out. Vivid action photographs graphically illustrate 
the mackerel fishery, catching and salt-curing the cod, and hali- 
but, haddock and sword fishing, while the renowned racing fish- 
ermen under sail are shown at many angles in masterpieces of 
photographic art. 

Mr. Church has devoted his life to collecting and making 
the photographs from which he has selected the prints for this 
book. He made many of these pictures while sailing out of 
Gloucester on trips to the Banks, and on some of these voyages 
he had as shipmate James B. Connolly, famous writer of sea 
stories, and foremost historian of Gloucester, who contributes 
the vigorous and salty text describing the pictorial matter. 
American Fishermen will appeal to collectors of Americana as 
well as to all who love pictures of ships and who are stirred by 
the adventure surrounding a hazardous life at sea. It will stand 
as a lasting tribute to the splendid vessels that made Gloucester 
and its mighty fishermen famous the world over. 

More than 260 photos, $3.75. Published by W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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w York Motor 


Caterpillar Diesel engine exhibit at the Ne 
Boat Show. 
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engine exhibit at the New York Motor 
Boat Show. 


The Mack Diesel 
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ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 








When You Ship FISH, LOBSTERS 
or SCALLOPS to the Boston Market 
FOR BEST RESULTS SHIP TO 
R. S. HAMILTON COMPANY 


On the Boston Market over 30 Years 
17 Administration Building Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 
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“DIESEL MONITOR” 

A new book, entirely in the form of over 3,000 ques- 
tions and answers, 530 pages, size 5’” x 7’, profusely illus- 
trated. This book by the well known author, Julius Ros- 
bloom, offers a complete course on Diesel engineering. 

Price $5.00 prepaid. Cash with order. 
ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, Goffstown, N. H. 























ENGINEERED FOR 


NORTHILL 


NG POWER TE NTS: Cs) -X- 


The Choice of Over 10,000 Boat Owners Throughout the World 


UTILITY TYPE 


FOR SALE BY ALL MARINE ESTABLISHMENTS e NORTHILL COMPANY, 1740 STANDARD AVE., GLENDALE CALIF. 





MARINE BARGAINS 


Oil powered beam trawler, 41’ x 13’6 x 6’, in commission— 
$2,650. Gas powered fish boat 44’ x 11’4 x 4’, in commission— 
$900. Flush deck work boat, gas powered, 38’ x 9’ x 3’, in 
commission—$400, and many others. Gas engines, recondi- 
tioned: 6-72 Gray $250. Gray 8-125 hp. with 214 to 1 reduc- 
tion gear $265. Sterling Dolphin 225 hp., $350. F-6 Scripps, 
75 hp. $250. Diesels: 62 hp. Superior with reduction gear 
$1,000. 140 hp. Fairbanks-Morse, four cylinder, $2,500. 260 
hp. Superior, six cyl., 1937, $5,500, and many others. Write for 
further offerings. KNOX MARINE EXCHANGE, CAMDEN, 
MAINE. 

Freight Boat Wanted 

Freight boat around 150 ft. long by 30 ft. wide by 12 ft. 
draft, with or without Diesel engine. Suitable for Atlantic coast 
service. Rupert E. Craft, 32 Water St., West St. John, N. B. 


FOR SALE 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine 


70 hp., 4 cylinder, 71/4 x 101, reverse gear, Atlas Imperial, 
good running condition. Address L. R. Beatty, 632 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schooner Mainsail 
60 ft. boom, 41 ft. hoist, and 34 ft. 6” gaff. Also for sale 
26 ft. Sea Bright Skiff; would make a good lobster boat. Frank 
F. Upson, Sail Maker, New Haven, Conn. 


Oil Screw Vessel “Cupid” 
One oil screw vessel, Cupid, 3 cylinder, 45 hp. C.O. Diesel 
engine, 56 feet long, 17 ft. wide and 5 ft., 6 in. deep. Address 
Cedar Island Oyster Co., Inc., Greenport, N. Y. 


Index to Advertisers 


Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Shipbuilding Division 
Bethlehem Steel Co., (Wire Rope) 

The Buda Company 

Columbian Rope Co Front cover 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co Back cover 
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The Great Grimsby Coal, Salt & Tanning Co., Ltd 
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Hathaway Machinery Co 

Hyde Windlass Co 

The Linen Thread Co., Inc 
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New Bedford Cordage Co 

Northill Co., Inc 

W. A. Robinson, Inc 

Superior Diesels 

Waukesha Motor Co 

Western Electric Co 
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Wolverine Motor Works, Inc 











Where to Ship 


Companies in the market for fish and shellfish. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
R. S. Hamilton Co., 17 Administration Bldg., Fish Pier. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
J. A. Klafin, 209 N. Union Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Beyer Fish Co., Fulton Fish Market. 
John Dais Co., Fulton Market. 
Lester & Toner, Inc., Fulton Fish Market. 
South Fish Co., 31 Fulton Fish Market. 
Frank W. Wilkisson, Inc., 16 Fulton Market. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
C. E. Warner Co., Inc., 8 Dock St. Fish Market. 

















Hathaway Machinery Co. 


Original 
Flax Packed 
STERN BEARINGS 


Fairhaven, Mass. 



































